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Seminar Recorder 

E. B. Kelly : Bill Chilman acted as General Chairman for the 7th 

Bendix Corporation National Seminar until May, 1961, when Lee Malone 
became General Seminar Chairman. Committee 
Chairmen who worked with Bill and Lee in putting 
on the outstanding 7th National Seminar are pic- 
tured here. 
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LEE MALONE 
ASIS Seminar 
General Chairman 
Opens 7th National Seminar 


E. R. EPPERT 
President 
Burroughs _ Corporation 
‘ Keynote Speaker 


Greetings from 
JOHN L. BUCKLEY 


President, ASIS 
1960-61 


Greetings from 
ERIC L. BARR, JR. 


Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, 1960-61 
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Why the Burns Guard 
didn’t close the gate before 
the “horse” was stolen 





Making his midnight rounds, the Burns Guard noticed a 
gate slightly ajar in the quiet half-light of the old ware- 
house. He had checked the gate previously and it had been 
closed. With the instinct that comes only with security expe- 
rience, he continued on his round as if nothing were wrong. 
Out of earshot, he called central post. Another Burns Guard 
moved in from the opposite direction. They found and appre- 
hended two men stripping valuable electric panels. The 
two thieves, both ex-convicts, entered a plea of guilty at 
the trial and were sentenced. 


This is but one of a thousand examples where a Burns 


Guard’s initiative and alertness have resulted in particularly 








Incident Verified: The Flint Steel Corp., Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 1961 


outstanding service. For, every guard reports for duty with 
Burns’ training in first aid, fire prevention, intruder appre- 
hension, daily log maintenance, time clock supervision, park- 
ing lot direction, reception procedures and patrol methods. 
And each force is under round-the-clock supervision by an 
officer. Where required, we may recommend a security sys- 
tem that includes the latest electronic fire and theft equip- 
ment. Burns saves on security costs because uniforms, side 
arms and other costs such as social security, vacations, train- 


ing and overtime are absorbed by Burns. 


LET BURNS SHOW YOU HOW YOU CAN SAVE 20% 
OR MORE ON SECU- 
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the Burns office nearest 
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ligation. Or, write for our 
informative brochure, “It 
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Presented by 
RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS 


Space Technology Laboratories, Los Angeles 


The purpose of our workshop is to present to the 
membership of the Society the need or lack of need 
for a formalized training program at the college or 
university level. 

The universities represented by the professors on 
our panel are genuinely interested in serving us. 
We must know our needs and communicate them to 
the colleges. Some of our industrial representatives 
may not agree on this approach, stating that train- 
ing of Industrial Security personnel is best left 
to the practitioners, completely removed from the 
academician. 

Surely, the true facts are somewhere in the middle 
ground. Security Administrators are persons working 
or training for positions of supervisory capacity where- 
in they must handle personnel, budgets, forecasts, 
decide or recommend on policy issues and subjects 
of a like nature. There are certain inherent problems 
arising whenever college education is suggested as a 
criteria for employment in Industrial Security. 


1. The statement has been made: “You can’t re- 
place experience with education!” ‘True, but you 
can give in the university the benefit of many 
years of past experience, avoiding the pitfalls 
of trial and error. 

2. The reluctance of Industrial Security adminis- 
trators to accept college graduates with a back- 
ground in academic security. Often the choice 
will be a college educated individual with some 
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related experience rather than the college orient- 
ed security graduate. 





3. The lag between what needs to be done for de- 
veloping a professional career service in Indus- 
trial Security and what is being done in the 
field. 


Comments By 
WAYNE L. HALL 





At Ford as well as at many other companies, the 
rapid expansion during the period following World 
War II rapidly depleted the limited reserve of trained 
potential supervisors within the company through 
promotion and transfer. It was then necessary to 
select security supervisors from related fields. In 
many instances personnel so selected did an outstand- 
ing job. In others, the performance was marginal or 
unsatisfactory. In any event, a risk was involved, and 
in security to risk your entire program is a risk that 
cannot be a calculated one. 

Ford management, recognizing the seriousness ol 
this problem, began in 1950 to attract numbers of 
college trained personnel who were desirous of making 
a career in the industrial security field. This program 
has continued through the years. At present, there 
are approximately 75 college trained employees in 
Ford security operations. 

The advantages to a company of college trained 





personnel are many fold. 

1. Reports: The ability of employees with such 
backgrounds to prepare complete, concise and 
detailed reports can make an important contri- 
bution to security operations. 

2. Analysis: A strong academic background is ex- 
tremely valuable in developing the ability to 


(Continued on next page) 
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Comments by WAYNE HALL (Continued ) 


properly analyze the various aspects of a particu- 

lar problem and develop appropriate recommen- 

dations for its correction. 

3. Procedures: As the majority of security duties 
do not permit the close, continuous supervision 
of each guard, the development of sound pro- 
cedures relating to minute details of security 
operations is necessary in order to uniformly pro- 
vide effective security controls. 

4. New Concepts: Personnel with a specialized aca- 
demic background usually possess the imagina 
tion and initiative necessary to originate, develop 
and implement new concepts affecting security 
programs which will make it possible to provide 
more effective security at reasonable cost. 

5. Flexibility of Assignment: Many companies have 
experienced instances in which the caliber of the 
graduate entering the industrial security field 
may very well possess qualities and interests which 
would qualify him for promotional opportunities 
in other activities of the company. 

6. Decision Making: One of the most important 
aspects of effective industrial management is the 
ability to make sound and timely decisions. Col- 
lege graduate regularly demonstrate their supe- 
rior ability to make such decisions. 

At the Ford Research and Engineering Center we 
presently have a program designed to provide a num- 
ber of trained personnel with a college background in 
Industrial Security that has been augmented by actual 
on-the-job experience. Our purpose in this program 
is to develop personnel with supervisory potential 
who, in addition to their academic background, have 
a thorough understanding of the detailed operations 
of our security activities, an appreciation of company 
security policies, and have demonstrated their ability 
and desire to assume positions of greater responsibility. 

Graduates who are selected are assigned as guards 
in our security operation with the understanding ad- 
vancement will be based on merit and ability. The 
soundness of introducing employees through this meth- 
od cannot be overemphasized. We feel that a graduate 
who is employed as a guard on all assignments on all 
shifts will gain valuable experience which will be im- 
portant to him in future assignments. In security 
operations the “tricks of the trade” are very important 
in understanding security personnel and operations 
when developing patrols, procedures, etc. In addi- 
tion, it gives each employee an opportunity to know 
and understand his fellow workers and gives him a 
better insight into some of the problems affecting em- 
ployee efficiency and morale. Reports are prepared 
regularly by each supervisor and supervisory meetings 
are held to review the progress of these employees. 

The Ford Motor Company participates actively in 
the field training aspects of the Industrial Security 
Program at Michigan State University. The two-week 
period that students are assigned to the various com- 
pany locations for actual operating experience aids 
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the student in deciding what area of security work he 
is desirous of entering. At the Research and Engin- 
eering Center it has been possible to provide each 
student with opportunities to perform many regular 
analytical and semi-supervisory duties. Such matters 
as investigating guard grievances and recommending 
an appropriate disposition, coordinating special pub- 
lic relations events, and developing in-plant security 
patrols are actually performed by students under prop- 
er supervision. We have maintained close liaison 
with representatives of the Industrial Security pro- 
gram at Michigan State University in order that both 
the University and Ford Motor Company may mutual- 
ly benefit from participation in this program. Operat- 
ing security supervisors in industry who are interested 
in college training or have graduated from such 
courses have a tremendous wealth of “know how” and 
techniques which could be brought to the students 
through guest speakers, seminars and other approp- 
riate media. 
Items to Consider 

Every security activity interested in taking advan- 
tage of the potential benefits that can accrue to their 
security programs by introducing college trained per- 
sonnel should consider the following items: 

Examine carefully your own organization. Eval- 
uate the capabilities of your supervisors and key 
personnel. Where performance does not measure up 
to the required standards, consideration should be 
given to obtaining qualified personnel with appropri- 
ate college backgrounds. 

In large facilities you should plan to introduce such 
graduates to the lowest echelon position, and as their 
development progresses, assign them to positions of 
greater responsibility with a view toward your long 
range objectives. 

Industry and colleges both will benefit from the 
establishment of a closer relationship which can insure 
that a comprehensive college curriculum is maintained 
as well as gain recognition in industry of the potential 
of graduates of Industrial Security Programs. A per- 
sonnel development program utilizing college trained 
personnel will contribute greatly to any plan to im- 
prove the effectiveness of plant security operations. 


Comments By 


JOHN P. KENNEY 





The scope of the security program of our nation is 
so broad that it cannot be viewed in the perspective 
of only what is today, but must be thought of in terms 
of applications to incidents and situations which may 
prevail at any place on earth or in space. With cos- 
monauts and astronauts already circling in space, new 
issues of a security nature are raised. For example, 
what happens if a murder is committed in a space 


(Continued on page 12) 
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vehicle circling the globe, or if two collide? The 
rapidly changing concepts of time and space and the 
changing societal patterns of people open up whole 
new vistas of concern. Even today, when we speak ol 
industrial security, we are speaking of a program which 
pervades the whole Free World, placing us in associa- 
tion with people of many cultures and divergent un- 
derstanding of that which we call security. 


During World War II, while the United States was 
allied militarily with the Soviet Union, the Kremlin 
rulers succeeded in creating the impression (unfor- 
tunately approved by too many Americans) that they 
were friends of the United States. Because of emo- 
tional involvements caused by the war and the propa- 
ganda of the Soviets, the United States was retarded 
in awakening to their impeccable hostility, with the 
result that there was a tendency to react to isolated 
incidents and situations rather than to unchanging 
basic facts. 

The result was that between 1947 and 1955 there 
grew up a vast, intricate, confusing and costly com- 
plex of temporary, inadequate, uncoordinated pro- 
grams and measures designed to protect secrets and 
installations vital to the defense of the nation against 
agents of Soviet imperialism (report of the Commis- 
sion on Goverment Security, Washington, D. C., Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957). 


Those of you in industry and government con- 
cerned with security are certainly aware of this chal- 
lenge. I am sorry to say that we in the academic 
world have little more than recognized the problem. 


Research Problems 

First, let us talk about research. The systematizing 
of knowledge available is perhaps the first step. This 
requires a cooperative effort of industry, government, 
and the universities. There can be no secrets except 
in a few highly technical areas. But, how is this to 
be done? Research is expensive. If only a small frac- 
tion or percentage of the total expenditure for security 
could be diverted to research, progress could be made. 
Financial support of necessity must come from in- 
dustry and government. The direction and concep- 
tualization of the research programs must come from 
the universities and colleges. The end product, how- 
ever, must be a cooperative venture. Research can- 
not be done in the isolation of the ivy-covered walls. 
It must be done in the Pentagon, at the missile base, 
in the shops and in the personnel departments as 
well as in the libraries and the laboratories of the 
universities. 

Since security deals with the behavioral problems of 
people, much of the research must be interdisciplinary 
in nature and based on the behavioral sciences, anthro- 
pology, psychology, and sociology, as well as political 
science and economics. Facilities security and docu- 
ment control require in addition to the study ol 
human behavior, research into the physical sciences 
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as they may be applied in security. Take for example 
the whole field of electronics. We have amassed a 
monumental number of gadgets which have improved 
our physical security programs immensely. However, 
we are immediately confronted with the monumental 
task of developing counter-measures against the use 
of similar electronic gadgets used by our sinister 
enemies. Parenthetically, we had better ask ourselves 
quickly the question: “Are we keeping pace with the 
enemy? 


Courses Hit and Miss 


Educational programs in the security field are a hit 
and miss proposition. Few programs in universities 
and colleges are worthy of the label. But, let us not 
be discouraged. Some progress is being made. There 
are over 120 universities and colleges which have 
police science and administration programs. These 
of course vary, but may form a solid base for the de- 
velopment of an industrial security educational pro- 
gram and include courses adaptable to the security 
field. 


Building the Framework 


I should like to discuss here a conceptual framework 
by which educational programs in the security field 
may be developed. During the past year, I had the 
privilege of serving as a consultant to the security 
panel of the Air Force Educational Requirements 
Board. The mission of the security panel was the 
development of an educational program for Air Force 
officers specializing in the security field. The pro- 
gram developed would obviously not have universal 
application, but the underlying concepts provide a 
realistic criteria for a beginning. 

In general, it is recognized that the educational 
background for persons entering the security field 
should feature the following undergraduate degree 
programs: police science, social sciences, law, journal- 
ism, public administration, and business administra- 
tion. Although persons with other academic back- 
grounds may operate effectively in the security field, 
the type of education provided in the above-designated 
undergraduate programs appears to more nearly meet 
the needs of the security field. These academic pro- 
grams provide knowledge and skills requisite for per- 
formance of the functional activities essential for 
security programs. The functional areas include the 
investigation process, communication, human rela- 
tions, organization and management, legal and finan- 
cial operations. 


Specifically, it is believed that security personnel 
should have skills in the following areas: 

1. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMMUNICATON 
Because security personnel are in a peculiar po- 

sition of dealing with reputations, rights and 
liberties of people as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, it is imperative that any oral or written 
communication be clear, concise, factual, and ol 


(Continued on page 14) 
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incontrovertible accuracy whenever these vital 
considerations are concerned. In today’s society, 
whether it be military or civilian, it is also im- 
perative that the money, men and materials un 
der the control of an individual be handled 
economically, effectively, and efficiently. Master- 
ing communications helps assure the attainment 
of these goals. 

2. STATISTICS 

There is an increasing requirement for analy 
sis of information which security personnel need 
for optimum handling of security matters and to 
insure logical deployment of personnel and _ the 
investigation of cases. 

3. ACCOUNTING 

\ basic course in accounting is essential in the 
resources. It is also necessary for security person 
nel who are required to investigate cases involv- 
ing the procurement and disposition of proper- 
ties and funds. 

Phe above three specific course areas should be con 
sidered a universal requirement for any security edu 
cational program. 

Other specilic courses which it is believed should be 
required of all fully qualified security people are as 
follows: 

1. MANAGEMENT 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
5. CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
6. POLITICAL THEORY 
7. CRIMINOLOGY ‘ 
8. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
9 BUSINESS LAW 

10. POLICE ADMINISTRATION 

ll. ELECTRONIC MONITORING DEVICES 

12. SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS AND IDENTIFICA 

TION OF EVIDENCE 
In addition, qualified security personnel should have 
basic knowledge of the biological sciences, physics, 


chemistry, and mathematics. 


An additional area of course work should covet 
problems of crime and delinquency prevention. The 
control and repressive activities of security programs 
is not enough. Security officers should be able to de- 
velop and instal] effective programs for the prevention 
of crime and delinquency within the establishments 
for which they have security responsibilities. 

If we proceed on the assumption that police sci- 
ence and administration programs provide the pri- 
mary academic field for study in our universities and 
colleges for preparation for the security field, we have 
an academic base in the United States for the develop- 
ment of a nationwide security educational program. 
If the police science and administration programs are 
enriched in the areas as indicated above, and I might 
add most of the course areas are available in most 
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universities and colleges, the professional stature of 
the security field can be immeasurably raised. 

The challenge is not for the educators to meet 
alone. They must be supported both financially and 
with encouragement and realistic acceptance by gov- 
ernment and industry of the importance of security 
education, if the challenges ahead of us are to be met. 


Comments By 


PROF. LOREN AYRES 





The title of this panel discussion has intrigued me 
no end. I am going to assume first, that there is an 
inference that colleges and universities need to get 
olf their rear quarters and provide security training 
to prepare men for security work. ‘ 

The second part of the title raises some doubt and 
poses the question: “Do we need college educated 
security men?” ‘This immediately poses a series ol 
questions: 

1. Would security people willingly accept college 

trained men? 

2. Would there be sufficient opportunity in the 
field? 

3. What type of training should these men receive 
in colleges? 

!. Is the thinking of security people compatible with 
that of educators concerning the type of training 
necessary? 

5. Are there sufficient people in the field with ade- 
quate backgrounds to staff the faculties needed? 

6. Is there sufficient literature and research in the 
field which is acceptable to establish a separate 
discipline? 


Broad Discipline Needed 

Let us look at the security field very briefly. Prob- 
ably no other fields exclusive of law enforcement and 
the security fields require such a broad knowledge ol 
the various disciplines. Until a few years ago the 
security men came from law enforcement agencies. 
Many were attracted by better working conditions 
and wages. During the past few years, however, a 
trend has developed toward younger men. Frequently 
we see men enter the field who have had security or 
investigative training and experience in the armed 
services. Many college or former FBI men have also 
come into the field. 


Industry desires to raise the level of security to that 
of other management functions. If security in in- 
dustry is to succeed, the security head must fit into the 
management pattern in the higher echélons of man- 
agement. To attain this recognition the security 
people will necessarily need to compete favorably with 
people in other management functions. This cer- 
tainly will require a college background. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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WORKSHOP NO. I — Educator’s Challenge 
Comments by LOREN Ayres (Continued) 


How many times have you heard the lament of 
security people that they were not consulted on new 
policies, or that they had no opportunity to sit in on 
policy decisions? I am curious whether this lack of 
recognition may not be the result of management 
looking down their noses at security because of the 
unequal formal educational background of the people 
involved. I am not saying that it should be this way, 
but does it actually exist? If it does exist, what al- 
ternative do we have? 


Emerging As Profession 


Law enforcement and security are in a transition 
from a vocation to a profession. The vocational type 
training approach must disappear and a more formal 
professional educational approach must develop. 

The old vocational training approach cannot com- 
pletely disappear. But it must develop and be shaped 
to supplement the formal educational program. 

The evolution of the above changes will create 
more opportunity in the field for college educated 
men. How fast or how soon this will evolve depends 
upon many factors. 

What type of training should these men receive? 
Chis poses problems which have not been solved 
satisfactorily. Most undergraduate programs in high- 
er institutions today are more generalized than special- 
ized. I know one undergraduate police program where 
it is possible for the man to obtain a degree with as 
little as 13 hours of strictly police subjects. This is 
out of a total of 122 hours to graduate. Specialization 
then must come in graduate study, and here the speci- 
alization is usually so narrow as to restrict the mar 
to a very narrow specialty. Neither of these can ever 
completely satisfy the exact needs of security without 
the man having indoctrination training and experi- 
ence. Other factors being equal, the college trained 
man should progress and develop much faster and 
have greater future potentiality. 


In-Service Training 

It is for this reason that I believe strongly in an 
in-service type of training program for those in se- 
curity and law enforcement. 

Our own program at Purdue University is an in- 
service type program. The Public Safety Institute is 
in the Adult Education Division of the university. We 
offer short programs of three days to two weeks dura- 
tion in four general areas: Police Training, Fire 
Training, Fleet Safety, and a fourth area which in- 
cludes Industrial Security, Industrial Safety, Indus- 
trial Fire and Mercantile Protection. We have offered 
Industrial Security courses since 1939. We believe 
these courses will continue to be needed both for 
those with and those without formal university back- 
grounds. 

We do not take a strictly vocational type approach 
in these programs. We attempt to bring out philoso- 
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phies, strengthen existing philosophies, establish stan- 
dards of security and raise the level of security to a 
professional field. As formal education programs de- 
velop and a profession develops, we can supplement 


and strengthen. Doctors, lawyers and other profes- 
sional people rely upon clinics, seminars and supple- 
mental training sessions to keep people in the field 
abreast of new developments in the profession. This 
same approach is our aim in security when it es- 
tablishes itself as a profession. 

In our programs we attempt to review the total 
security program and its relationships to educational 
facets. We strive to encourage security people to es- 
tablish their own local training programs. We at- 
tempt to bring new techniques to their attention, new 
uses of the sciences and arts and to encourage research 
and creative thinking. We believe this stimulation 
and motivation will always be a necessity. 


Comments by 


LEON WEAVER 





The title of this workshop is: ““The Educator’s Chal- 
lenge.” ‘There is an ambiguity in the title which I 
would like to use. It fails to specify whether it refers 
to a challenge to the educator or a challenge from 
the educator. Perhaps it is meant to include both. 
So my discussion of this topic will be organized under 
two categories: 1) the challenge to the educator; and 
2) a challenge from an educator. 


One challenge that I feel is given me as one charged 
with the responsibility of educating young people 
about to enter the Industrial Security field is this 
question: What knowledge, skills, attitudes, and the 
like are the most important to be transmitted? This 
is the old question which has been with us since the 
time of the ancient Greeks—namely, what knowledge 
is of most worth? I find that at my school we are 
forced to approach this question in terms of assump- 
tions and horse-back judgments. So let us examine 
these assumptions and judgments. 


One assumption is that the question advertised on 
the program for consideration here, “Do We Need 
College Educated Security Men?” is to be answered 
“Yes.”” One reason for our adoption of this assump- 
tion is the quickness with which well qualified young 
graduates are hired by industrial security organizations. 


Another assumption, based on what we can learn 
about the field, is that we are educating people 
who will not only be expected to do a journeyman’s 
job today, with a minimum of on-the-job training or 
orientation, but also who will be expected to develop 
into the security executive, and in some cases the 
“oeneralist” executive of the future. Although this 


(Continued on page 18) 
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WORKSHOP NO. I — Educator's Challenge 
Comments by LEON WEAVER (Continued ) 


proposition can be stated rather easily, actually lurking 
within in it are the seeds of controversy. How much 
in the way of that “minimum of on-the-job training 
or orientation” are you willing to provide and finance? 
Are you willing to compromise the specific vocational 
and technical training which makes a man immediate- 
ly useful today in order that he will have the broad 
“general” education and the habits of mind that give 
him the potential of becoming that executive of to- 
morrow? Are you willing to compromise that latter 
element (“general” education) at all in order to ob- 
tain specific and immediate job skills? One of our 
difficulties is in trying to serve different clienteles who 
answer these questions in different ways. So a prime 
challenge to our faculty at my school is to try to esti- 
mate—or guess—what our various clienteles want 
and need. We have in process a small research project 
to get a more precise definition of these felt needs, and 
we will appreciate your cooperating with us on the 
questionnaires and correspondence involved. 


A Challenge to Listener 


The challenge that I would like to issue to you is 
this: analyze your job requirements imaginatively and 
communicate to us what they are, so that together 
we can do a better job of defining the educational re 
quirements for your jobs. In order that you may do 
this, I would like to take a few minutes to sketch the 
nature of the Industrial Security curriculum at ou 
school. Think of it as a five-layer cake. The bottom 
layer, the foundation (and, we feel, very important) 
might be labelled “general education,” such as com- 
munication skills, humanities, social science, natural 
science. The second layer consists of business and 
public administration courses—management, person 
nel. finance, accounting, and the like. The third 
layer consists of law enforcement courses—criminal 
law, evidence, criminal investigation, police science, 
traffic, etc. ‘Lhe fourth layer consists of industrial 
security courses—industrial security administration 
(including personnel security); industrial fire protec- 
tion, emergency control, and defense planning; and 
retail security. This confection is topped off by a 
fifth layer or frosting consisting of field service train- 
ing, consisting of on-the-job observation and practical 
work in various companies, government agencies, and 
police jurisdictions. 

To conclude: We are challenged by the task of de- 
vising an educational program which will produce 
graduates well suited to fill imperfectly defined job re- 
quirements of a number of different clienteles, some 
of whose views on these matters are not in agreement. 
We would like to challenge you to study your job 
requirements imaginatively, think out your views on 
the compromises which may be involved in educating 
people for these jobs, and then let us have those views 
for use in planning our educational programs. 
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Comments by 


TOM HAZLETON 





Do we need educated security men—educated in 
security or do we need security men with college edu- 
cations no matter what that education might be—is the 
question? 

I must admit that college educated men are more 
readily accepted by top management, be they educated 
in security or just educated (so long as they attended 
college and graduated with a degree). For this reason 
alone it stands to reason that college educated security 
men will, on the whole, fair better and probably re- 
ceive quicker recognition, which will materially bene- 
fit the cause of security and help those who have 
chosen the field as their life’s work, achieve equal 
status with other activities and be counted as pro- 
fessional men. 

If I appear to have taken a middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach to this question it is because I sincerely feel 
that someone must champion the cause of the quali- 
fied security man who does not possess a degree. To 
make a college education one of the requirements for 
the employment as an Industrial Security man is to 
unjustly penalize many highly qualified men. ‘True 
these men may be in the minority, but in a democracy 
the rights of a minority must be protected and the 
real security man must stand out as a protector of 
democratic principles and a protector of the rights 
of all men. Otherwise his chosen profession is meaning- 
less and his efforts expended therein are wasted. To 
this end, therefore, I say we do not necessarily need 
college trained security men as security administrators. 

I am sure that the lack of recognition deserved by 
many security people and certainly desired by them 
is the result of management looking down their noses 
at security because of the unequal formal educational 
background of the people involved. This is not the 
way it should be, but we must be realistic and truthful. 





Left to right: Tom Hazleton, Burroughs Corp.; Professor 
Loren Ayres, Purdue University; Wayne Hall, Ford Motor 
Company; Bob Curtis, The J. L. Hudson Co.; Raymond E. 
Williams, Chairman, Space Technology Laboratories; Profes- 
sor Leon Weaver, Michigan State University; and Professor 
John P. Kenney, University of Southern California. 
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EDWIN WRIGHT 
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I will dispense with any niceties in order to con- 
serve time and launch right into the subject itself. 
The subject is more or less an effort to take a trip 
around the world and get a picture of the very com- 
plicated inter-relationships between America and the 
other people of the world in which we live. 


Difficult Problem 

In speaking of the inter-relationships of America 
with the rest of the world, I realize it is a presump- 
tion for anyone to try to do this. I only try to do it 
because of the fact that I think it helps to bring 
things together and give us something of a_back- 
ground, a pattern against which we can bring infor- 
mation. 


The United States has six per cent of the world’s 
population. Ninety-four percent of the world’s popu- 
lation lives outside of the United States. That means 
that within our world most of the people will not be 
like us. I think one of the greatest errors that Ameri- 
cans often make is to expect other people to react 
like we do. They have a different history, different 
sets of assumptions on which they operate, different 
traditions, and it’s one of the greatest errors for Ameri 
cans to go abroad and accuse people of stupidity or 
‘inefficiency because they do not interact with us 
the way we expect them to. We are a very small part 
of the world as far as population and real estate are 


concerned. 


This six per cent of the world’s population uses 
almost 50% of many of the world’s industrial supplies. 
We produce 58%, of all the world’s industrial supplies. 
That indicates that our standard of living is much 
higher than the rest of the world. While we are only 
six per cent of the world’s population, 1/15 of the 
world’s population, yet we have one half of the world’s 
industrial wealth. This is one of the greatest prob- 
lems we have in communicating with other people. 
Every American who goes abroad is a walking mil- 
lionaire as far as other societies are concerned. 


Cause of Misunderstanding 


The result is therefore a tremendous amount of 
misunderstanding, because we do not understand their 
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poverty. They do not understand our wealth, and 
this is one of the main causes, I think, of a great deal 
of jealousy and ill feeling in the world. Our stan- 
dards of living are increasing rapidly. Our gross 
national product increases between 214 and 314% 
a year. This has been true for the last 30 to 40 
years. The average American gets $2,500 per capita 





per year. 
If we have a population increase of 1.6%, which is 
what it is, and we increase 214% to 3% in the gross 
national product, we have a nice 114% per year of 
increase in the way in which we can live. With a 
$2,500 salary or income, a 114% increase is about 
$40 per capita per year of increase. That $40 of in- 
crease is on top of what we got the year before. 
There are many parts of the world in which $40 
represents their total income, so you can see the 
amount we increase each year is as much as the total 


(Continued on page 22) 
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WORKSHOP NO. Il — Disaster Control 
Comments by EDWIN WRIGHT (Continued ) 


income of perhaps one fourth of the world’s society. 
This is a gap so great that it is impossible for us to 
talk with them, because we cannot understand their 
problems and they cannot understand the processes 
by which we have attained this tremendous rate ol 
growth. 


South American Relationships 


Let's start off with our relationships in some other 
parts of the world and go to our neighbors in the 
south. Our relationships with Latin America began 
in 1823 with the Monroe Doctrine. We have had 
good and bad relations with them ever since. The 
problem has been a rather interesting one. Our capi- 
tal has developed under what some people called the 
John Calvin theology. John Calvin, as you remember, 
taught that God wants everybody to work very hard, 
but God doesn’t like anyone to spend anything. If 
you combine things such as these you are going to 
accumulate a lot of wealth. The Presbyterians were 
the people who worked hard, spent little, and ac 
cumulated capital, and soon became very rich. This 
works well in a cool climate like in Europe or in 
America. Americans have accumulated a tremendous 
amount of capital, about ten per cent of what we earn 
each year we plow back in investments, and this is 
somewhere over 40 billion dollars a year. 


The Role of Work 


This type of attitude is a rare one in the world; 
in fact, it exists only in the western hemisphere and in 
the northern part of that hemisphere. If you go to 
Latin America the idea that God wants you to work 
hard doesn’t exist. There the idea is not to work any. 
more than you have to. This is partially due to the 
climate, it’s partially due to malnutrition, it’s due 
to the culture, it’s due to many factors. The people 
there are not imbued with the desire for hard work. 
There is no tradition of saving even what you do earn. 
The main idea is if you earn a litthe money to blow 
it for a fiesta, or if you are having a wedding in the 
family to spend it in this manner, or to go into debt 
and spend it some other way, or to buy some gold 
candlesticks for the church if you should happen to 
have a windfall. The net result is that the Latin 
American has never accumulated capital. 


\s one goes from the north to the south, you will 
find that there are many parts of Latin America where 
the income is less than $100 a year, and therefore in 
dustry has not moved into the area. Furthermore, 
they are suspicious because of the tradition of Ameri- 
can capital moving in. Some American capital which 
went in entered under conditions that today we would 
not allow at all. In those days there were no laws 
to control it and the result has been the creation ol 
an image of America as the great exploiter of that part 
of the world. Any Latin American politician plays 
this up, that the Americans are great exploiters—they 
bring money in but they take out more than they bring 
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in. In this way they are able to blame their poverty 
on the great outside northerner who comes down and 
bleeds them of their wealth. 


Developing Capital 


This is partially true and it is partially untrue. 
But as our aid programs have begun to work with 
Latin Americans we have tried to encourage them to 
develop some of the attitudes toward capital develop- 
ment that we have had in the north. We feel that 
this is the best way to develop capital in industry, to 
raise standards of living, to eradicate poverty and di- 
sease; and as we encourage it in the Latin American 
areas we find it meets resistance. It meets resistance 
because they say we put strings on it when we bring 
our money down there, either private or government 
investment, because we insist on conditions. ‘They 
feel these conditions are forcing them into a situation 
that they call imperialism. They are likely to present 
the thinking that we are in some way trying to take 
advantage of them. They don’t understand the pro- 
cess of international finances, and the net result is 
a certain amout of resistance. 


Furthermore, the governments of these areas are 
not as open to audit as our government is. The result 
is that many things happen within the government 
that are covered up. People never find out the real 
facts of what is going on. Many of these states have 
a great deal of corruption in them. The net result is 
that even when money is loaned it is not put to the 
purpose for which we have given it. 


Furthermore, if we should give aid, as we have 
done, and they do not reform their own tax processes 
or they do not combine with their own money to in- 
vest in the area, much of our money will be wasted. 


Increasing Population 


\nother Latin American problem that is very acute 
is increasing population. ‘To increase economic pro- 
ductivity by three per cent, you have to plow back 
into your investment about ten per cent of all you 
earn. That would keep you ahead of the increase in 
the birthrate. But in Latin America ten per cent is 
not plowed back into the society—only two or three 
per cent is plowed back into investment. Meanwhile, 
due to new health conditions that have come in and 
sanitation, the population is increasing rapidly. It’s 
averaging about 2.79% all over Latin America, and in 
one state, in Costa Rica, it’s four per cent a year. If 
the people of Costa Rica are earning $100 a piece pet 
year and they put back into investment about ten 
per cent of that, which is $10 a piece in new invest- 
ment, they could possibly increase their standard ol 
living by three per cent, but the population is in 
creasing four per cent, and therefore they are getting 
poorer every year. They must, therefore, if they are 
going to have a high birthrate, increase their produc- 
tivity by more than ten percent—lilteen or twenty per 
cent. If they increase their productivity by five pet 
cent, and the population is increasing by only fou 
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per cent, they gain only one per cent, and one per 
cent is $1.00 a year. 


This problem is a very difficult one because it 
means going from static equilibrium to dynamic 
equilibrium. 


In Latin America the problem of birth control or 
overpopulation is not discussed. Therefore they are 
quite unaware of what the real economic problems 
are. 

Latin America, the whole culture of Latin America, 
is not engineering nor is it scientific. One could say 
it’s platonic and humanistic. They do not think in 
terms of exact causation. They are more interested in 
ideas and theories than in facts. The net result is 
that they do not see the causation that exists between 
a high birthrate and poverty. When the high birth- 
rate continues on, God gives them children. The 
girls marry young, they all want children early. The 
church encourages it. Consequently, the higher the 
birthrate, and with the new sanitary conditions the 
longer they live, and as a result there is less oppor- 
tunity and they do not take this as a result of birth 
increase. They claim it’s the American taking the 
money out of the area. 


An American Offer 


We get blamed for the fact that somehow or another 
there is a great gap developing between gross national 
product and the human product. These kinds of 
problems are new to that part of the world. They 
have never faced them before. Only six weeks ago 
there was a conference held in- Uruguay in which we 
offered to increase our aid up to three times as much 
as we have done before, and even more if necessary, on 
conditions that the states of Latin America would do 
four things. There were more than that, but I will 
only mention these four. 


The first was that they would reconsider their tax 
structure and increase the taxes on a graduated scale, 
and also collect taxes. It’s notorious that Latin Ameri- 
can wealthy people pay no taxes, and we insisted that 
if we are to tax ourselves: to help them, they must 
collect taxes and create a more stable tax structure. 


Second was to keep control of the currency and not 
allow money to go abroad. As it is now, the person 
that earns some money wants to go abroad to Europe 
or America and spend it. This has status value in the 
community. They must control the flight of currency. 


They must increase the amount of money which is 
placed into local productivity, and there are several 
other such clauses in it. 


The 21 states sitting in Uruguay all agreed to this. 
The only one who objected to these four proposals 
was Cuba. Cuba objected that any American money 
means disaster. The representative from Cuba did 
not want to take any aid under any circumstances 
for fear it might start the standards of living going 
up. The other 20 states all signed this agreement and 
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agreed they would enforce these things, and then asked 
us if we would come in with a larger aid program. 
This is done as the Alliance for Progress. The 20 
states have committed themselves to reforms in econo- 
mic stages. Under these circumstances, it is estimated 
that although the birthrate may remain around 2.5 all 
over Latin America, they can increase their produc- 
tivity five per cent, and that would mean a net gain 
per year of 2.5 per cent. 


In Europe 
When you go from Latin America to Europe, 
you will find a different set of problems. Europe is 
very similar to ourselves. No one needs explain West- 
ern Europe to Americans, because most of us came 
from there. The background of American life in 
many ways is similar to Western Europe. 


The German Problem 


One European problem is what is going to happen 
to Germany. Germany represents the single largest 
unit of the hardest-working, perhaps the most capable, 
and, in many ways, the most energetic people in 
Europe. Politically the Germans are the most imma- 
ture people in Europe. They seem to follow any kind 
of a leader, regardless of what he promises them. In 
one age they will follow Kaiser Wilhelm, who led 
them into World War I, and in another age they will 
follow a Hitler, under whose leadership they declare 
a treaty as a scrap of paper. This is a sign of tremen- 
dous political immaturity on the part of the German 
people. Thus the Germans represent one of the 
greatest dangers in Europe, and in my lifetime there 
have been two wars in which Europe has been en- 
gulfed because Germany tried to take over the whole 
of Europe. 

The problem of Germany is one of the great prob- 
lems, and at the present time there are no answers to 
it. Because of Germany it has resulted in a split 
between the Soviet Union and Western Germany, and 
if there is some breakup between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union there is no chance for a settlement of the 
German problem per se. It has to remain until there 
is a more easy adjustment of the western world with 
Russia. This is one of the major problems existing 


in Europe today. 


A United Europe? 


We have taken the attitude that we would like to 
see Europeans unite. The reason is perfectly obvious. 
We have many things in common with Europe. Fur- 
thermore, we have about 35% of the world’s produc- 
tive industry. Western Europe has about 25% of the 
world’s productive industry. If by some means that 
60% of the world’s productive machinery could be 
coordinated and work together, then we need fear no 
threat from anybody. If you have 60%, of the world’s 
productive power under one common organization we 
are not going to worry about the Russians. All we 
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need to do is get organized with Western Europe in 
order to solve many olf the world’s problems. Here 
we run across tremendous difficulties, and these are 
the ancient feuds and suspicions that exist in Europe. 
The concept of nationalism that we have in America 
is littke understood by the European. We have es- 
caped from the ancient feuds and imperialism ol 
Europe and we don’t want to go back into it. We have 
many problems that block what is the easiest and 
simplest answer to the world’s problems. They are not 
easy to solve because we ourselves make our own 
problems. 

We have urged the Europeans to unite as far as pos- 
sible, and we have united with them to a certain de- 
gree. This has come about in the alliance for military 
security in the area, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and we have troops in Europe and have 
guaranteed the Europeans that these would be a trip- 
wire if anybody tried to come in and take over West- 
ern Europe. We have identified ourselves with Euro- 
pean security. 

We urge also the development of a European mar- 
ket. This was originally the office of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and was known as the Marshall 
Plan. We have urged the Europeans to trade amongst 
one another as far as possible. We would then try 
to come in and help as much as we could on a regional 
rather than on a national basis. The national plan 
began to work. It was brilliantly successful. The 
Europeans were able to come back. They are now 
producing some 30% more than they were producing 
before World War II began, and every one of the 
states of Europe is better off than they ever were be- 
fore. We have encouraged this on a still larger basis 
as far as possible, but we can’t push them too rapidly. 
It must be done by themselves. 

Eventually they began to organize in groupings of 
what was known as the inner six and outer seven. 
This arose because of the interest of the British in 
their empire. However, recently it looks as if it 
may be dissolving and they may organize a united 13, 
which will bring them together in a common market, 
where there can be a stability of finances and a greater 
exchange of goods between them. This will create 
another great trading area equal to that of the United 
States. Then if we can organize by a modus vivendi 
the western world would be secure and be able to 
handle the other problems within manageable limits. 
As long as we stay at loggerheads, disunited, the 
problems of managing the world’s problems is almost 
impossible. 


Political Unification 


Another problem that Europe has had has been 
the question of political unification. This has been 
the most difficult of all. France is afraid of Germany, 
especially a united Germany, for it has seen the inva 
sion of its territory by the Germans and almost its de- 
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feat twice. Germany has involved the whole world in 
war. France therefore hopes to build up her position, 
as far as possible, in order to have a strong position 
within the European federated states, and it has there- 
fore delayed the process of unification in order to 
establish its own position of greater importance than 
it feels it might get at the present time. This has 
created a great deal of the difficulty that exists be- 
tween France relative to the rest of Europe and to 
ourselves. 


The Berlin Crisis 


People speak of West Berlin and say it’s not impor- 
tant, it’s only two million people, only a few acres of 
land, why not give it up? West Berlin alone has more 
people in it than 21 of the nations in the United 
Nations, and it produces more than 58% of the states 
in the U.N. Thus you can see industrial power is 
something of tremendous importance in the world, 
and other nations, who argue give up Berlin, wouldn't 
want to give themselves up, even though they are 
smaller in population and smaller in productivity than 
West Berlin. This is another comparison of an indus- 
trialized state with non-industrialized parts of the 
world. 


Africa 


The development of a large number of independent 
states in Africa is a real phenomenon as to how these 
people are going to catch up to over 5,000 years of 
history and emerge from the stage of the bush into a 
stage of civilization. It is going to take many genera- 
tions for them to go through the experiences necessary 
to develop structures and traditions necessary to make 
them viable and make them contributing members 
of a world organization. 


The Middle East 


When we get to the Middle East, first of all, con- 
sider three states, Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan. This 
is the only place in the Free World where over 1,000 
miles of the boundary of these countries touches that 
of the Soviet Union. The only place in the Free 
World that touches the Soviet Union is in the Middle 
East. The Soviet Union has done everything it could 
to break down that boundary. Yet it’s the only area 
in the world where the Soviet Union has not moved 
in the past 40 years. They have gone into China and 
Europe, but they haven’t moved one inch in the Mid- 
dle East since 1881. This must be most frustrating to 
Mr. Khrushchev. He has captured half of Germany. 
He has the whole of China. He hasn’t been able to 
get a footing in Afghanistan, Turkey or Iran. 


We have tried in every way to increase the sense 
of security of these people in themselves and the 
desire and capability to defend themselves against the 
blandishments, threats and military violence that the 
Soviet Union has tried to carry on. Thus one of the 
primary policies in this area is the reducing of the 
influence of the Soviet Union so these people will be 
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able to defend themselves. Eventually that defense 
will depend on their own stature and posture here 
in America. 


Along with ourselves in some sort of combined ef- 
fort, the Middle East can remain secure and does 
remain as one of the more secure areas against Com- 
munist threats. A rather interesting thing is that the 
Communists did get in. The reaction against them 
was complete. I heard more anti-communism in Bagh- 
dad than I heard in the city of Detroit. Everybody 
there saw the experience of one year of Communist 
rule, and it fortified them. The Middle East, as long 
as it has a certain amount of assistance and guidance 
and cooperation from us, can be an area of tremendous 
stability in the world. It’s torn by internal struggles 
of 1,000 different types. Internal struggles are inten- 
sified by the fact that the Middle East is closely allied 
with Western Europe economically. The Middle 
East has about 200 billion barrels of oil around the 
head of the Persion Gulf. It’s the cheapest oil in 
the world. It is the easiest to get out of the ground. 
It is some of the best oil in the world, and there’s 
enough to supply the whole world for the next 100 
years. They can’t use that oil. They do not have the 
industrial development. 


Western Europe is using it. The security of Western 
Europe is tied up to the movement of this oil from 
the Persian Gulf. The development of the people 
depends on an uninterrupted trade of oil for goods 
and other things with Western Europe. 


These societies are old societies. They are patri- 
archal and the net result is that the influx of tremen- 
dous amount of money creates struggles. There are 
no traditions as to how to spend that money intelli- 
gently, and the net result is it tears the society wide 
apart. Many of the problems of the Middle East are 
due to the introduction of tremendous amounts ol 
money, and it creates a class of extremely rich who are 
irresponsible, and it doesn’t touch the poverty of 
some of the countries that still exist. It has created 
internal tensions. 


In the Middle East, emotions are stirred by the Arab- 
Israeli issue. One can only understand that problem 
if one knows a history of religion. Both are religious 
movements. The Jew has a certain sense that he is 
the chosen person of Jehovah. God has given him a 
special meaning in history, and that, they think, is 
attached to the land of Palestine. They are the sons of 
the covenant of B'nai B'rith. The concept of the Jew 
is that the land is his and was given to him by mani- 
fest destiny, his integrity, his personality. His all is 
tied up to the land of Israel. 

This is what Mr. Ben Gurion has been preaching 
for quite some time. He even goes so far as to say 
that the Jew who does not live in Israel lives without 
God. 


The Arab has the same attitude. He has the belie! 
that destiny has made him the chosen people of the 
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world. The Middle East is full of chosen people. 
They can’t agree on who chose who, and this is one 
of the real problems, because each claims to be the 
chosen people of God, and they don’t agree on the 
particular document quoted. The Arabs can quote 
the Koran just as the Jew can quote the Old Testa- 
ment, and he will go to the Old Testament io prove 
his divine choosing. 


The Arab claims that God has given victory to the 
Moslem peoples of the world to establish his order 
on earth. Thus when you get into a conflict of 
this type it has to do with the idea of the man and the 
meaning of history. You tear them out of the context 
of meaning if you try to change these attitudes in 
a hurry. Both of these claim they own the territory. 
It belongs to them. They have documents from God 
that prove it. The moment this kind of a problem 
arises it is not solvable by any human rationality. 
It can only be solved by time. 


Red China 


As far as Red China is concerned, you know what 
has been going on there. Mau Tse Tung makes his 
people work 16 hours a day and gives them nothing. 
This is the Calvinistic theology without Calvin. They 
have to work 16 or 18 hours a day or they are beaten 
or driven out of the community. China is building 
an industrial institution under forced draft. China 
promises to surpass England in another ten years in 
steel production and looks ahead to the year 2,000 
when it will surpass the United States. They think 
they have the logic of history behind them, and they 
are the winning people in the present race going on. 


You find the Chinese making all these promises 
about the future, but meanwhile they are destroying 
a generation in China itself. But China can afford 
to destroy a generation. There are 700,000,000 people 
in Red China. They are increasing at the rate ol 
2,000 an hour. You can afford to kill off people at 
the rate of 2,000 an hour and keep your population 
at 700,000,000. China uses human life as fodder to 
build up an industrial program. Whether it is going 
to be able to do it is problematical because of the in- 


crease in population. 


Many of us think the Communists have things all 
their own way. I wouldn’t be a Communist for any- 
thing in the world. They find themselves tied up 
to the 19th Century, and they have to continue to live 
in the age of Marx. They cannot pass beyond the year 
1870, because that was the last revelation of Marx. 
Their creed is, there is no god and Marx is his prophet. 
The net result is that they cannot move beyond Marx 
and the rest of the world can. We have elasticity in 
discussing with one another the problems of the 
world and how to go about solving them. In the 
process of time, we and the rest of the Free World are 
likely to move ahead. We are not anchored to the 
19th Century as the Communists are. 
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ROBERT CURTIS 


Interviewing is particularly interesting, because ol 
one thing. If there is one thing I think everybody's 
interested in, it’s in themselves. The next best thing 
to being interested in yourselves is your interest in 
other people, because you want to see how you relate. 
In other words, you'll look at the relationship to 
yourself. 


It’s amazing how fascinating interviewing is. How 
do we motivate people? Probably the most challeng- 
ing type of motivation is in the area of the criminal 
interview, because here you are not just casually moti- 
vating, you are motivating against the interviewee’s 
will. It is an interesting challenge. When you go 
into a criminal interview, you are asking a man to de 
something far more difficult than to motivate a_per- 
son in a normal situation, as would be in business. 


Chere are basically four appeals that motivate peo- 
ple. Of course there have been longer lists. If you 
read books on advertising, you find there are some- 
times lists of 36 appeals. Some recommend 22. But 
basically there are four emotional appeals. Each per- 
son has one of these appeals as dominant in his per- 
sonality. 

Ihe secret of good interviewing is to discover as 
early in the interview as possible which of these four 
is the dominant appeal. If you find the dominant 
appeal in an individual, it’s like pushing a button. 
He cannot resist. He is conditioned to respond, be- 
cause he responds to that appeal. 

Let’s review these four basic appeals, because once 
you know them and know how to apply them, you can 
motivate anyone to do almost anything. And they are 
particularly effective in interviewing. 


Self Preservation 


The first I will list is self-preservation.  Self- 
preservation appeal has many aspects. For example, a 
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man who is fanatically religious is a self-preservation 
type to the point where he wants to reassure himself 
that he will live after death. Therefore, if you find 
a man in a situation being fanatically religious, you 
can appeal through self-preservation, and you will hit 
your mark. The health addict constantly swallowing 
handsful of vitamin pills, constantly looking for new 
cures for a backache, constantly complaining about 
this or that ache or pain is usually a self-preservation 
man or woman. 


Self-preservation is amazingly effective if the person 
is that type. And it works two ways. It can always 
work, any of these, positively or negatively. If you 
do this, you will be healthy. That’s positive. If you 
do this, you’re going to get hurt, physically hurt. 
That’s negative. Any of these can be used either way. 


Money, Rewards 


Let’s look at the second appeal—money. Now, 
money doesn’t necessarily mean money. It means 
reward. And there are a large group of people who 
are motivated by the need for a reward. You can 
appeal until you’re blue in the face on the basis of 
physical injury, or that you will get better health. 
It won’t have any effect. But as soon as you offer 
them a reward, they will respond. 


Romance 


The third is the romance appeal. Now, romance 
is a very covering word, and it means such things as 
adventure. It means sex in the sense of anticipated 
sex. For example, consummated sex falls in the area 
of self-preservation, but anticipating sex falls in the 
area of romance. For example, you open up the news- 
paper and it’s loaded with big headlines. *Down in the 
lower lefthand corner it says: “Redheaded woman 
found nude strangled.” That's a tiny headline. Your 
eyes flit all over the paper. The big headline—they 
don’t even see. They go right down to that. That's 
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WORKSHOP NO. Ul — Interview Techniques 
Remarks by ROBERT Curtis (Continued) 


that romance appeal. You open it up. The center 
of the page—here is a photograph of a plane crashing, 
photograph of a child playing, here is a photograph ol 
the Orange Queen in her Bikini. The eye wanders 
around the page—bang, to the Orange Queen. Ro- 
mance. If the eye wandered around the page, bang, 
hit the airplane accident—self-preservation. It’s that 
simple. 


Recognition 


The last of the four appeals is the need for recog- 
nition. This is very common. Remember, I’m not 
being critical on any of these appeals, because we all 
have some of these to some degree. All of these will 
work on all of us. In each individual there is one 
that is the dominant appeal. It is an appeal that 
the individual cannot resist. He can’t resist it because 
it’s cause and effect, purely mechanical reaction. He 
just can’t help himself. 


In the area of reward again, I want to point out that 
you can have both the positive and the negative. Let’s 
go back to that for a moment. You can threaten to 
have the man punished by losing money, or you can 
tell him he will benefit by getting money. It’s the 
same principle. Remember, these can all be used 
positively or negatively. 

In New York a woman threatened to jump off the 
Brooklyn Bridge and commit suicide. A big crowd 
had gathered. People were yelling different things 
at the woman, trying to persuade her not to jump. 
Finally a policeman called her. He said: “Look, Lady, 
go ahead an jump if you want to, but that water down 


there is filthy. You're going to get filthy dirty.” She, 


came down off the bridge. He hit her dominant 
appeal. 


(Group Workshops— Off the Record) 


MR. CURTIS: The chairmen will have five min- 
utes to summarize the findings of your group so he 
can make a report. 

Let’s start our report from our committee chair- 
men. Mr. Penland, will you be good enough to 
come up here and give us your committee’s view- 
points on interviewing? 


MR. PENLAND: Our conclusions are that prepar- 
ation is most important. A person doing an interview 
should set the stage certainly to his advantage. He 
must consider the time factor, plan his approach, 
utilize all the scientific techniques, never forgetting 
this human relations approach. 

He must establish communications with the person 
being interviewed, and of course this is done in many 
ways. But preparation being most important and 
in conducting the interview gaining background on 
the individual, recognizing his particular interest of 
self-motivation, various things that we have talked 
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about this morning, but never forgetting the human 
relations approach, many times looking at it, what 
is in the best interest of the individual, the service, 
or his own company, being frank and honest and es- 
tablishing communication to get an admission. 


MR. CURTIS: Thank you very much. May I have 
the chairman of the second group? 


MR. HAWLEY: I am Allen Hawley, RCA, Indian- 
apolis. We discussed establishing the level of the edu- 
cation of the individual being interviewed. ‘This 
would include both their formal education and ex- 
perience to enable you to be able to talk to them on 
their own level. One of the gentlemen, I think it was 
Mr. Chapman, suggested that with women he has been 
particularly successful in talking with them to gain 
their confidence and never let them start talking, nev- 
er interview them about the subject at hand until he’s 
sure he has their confidence, because he has found that 
once they began to lie that he has difficulty in chang- 
ing their story. 

Certainly it’s important that you sell yourself before 
you try to sell the individual that you're interviewing 
on telling you what you want to know. 


If you have some element of surprise, you can raise 
it suddenly. Some have found that quite successful. 


MR. CURTIS: Thanks very much. May we have 
the next chairman, please? 


Chairman: We found that sometime when you have 
a good suspicion or possibly a small iota of evidence 
against an individual you thought committed a crime, 
you would exaggerate the extent of the crime. For 
example, let’s say this particular crime involved a 
couple hundred dollars worth of merchandise. But 
it’s a known fact that this particular company prob- 
ably lost $20,000 worth of goods over the year. You 
tell him that he has been responsible for the $20,000 
worth of merchandise being stolen, and sometimes for 
his own defense he will say, “No, it wasn’t that much,” 
and then give you an admission. 


MR. CURTIS: Mr. Hansen, you are next. 


MR. HANSEN: We thought that probably the first 
and most important technique is preparation of your 
case, to know your case and know your subject. Second 
we thought that the next important consideration is 
the physical surroundings selected for making the in- 
terview. The closer you are physically to the man 
you're interviewing, the more effective you will be, if, 
again, you know your case. 


The third thing is not to let the subject start to lie. 
That’s one thing that you don’t want him to do. You 
want to impress on him that he is not a liar. You 
know that he is not a liar. You know that he doesn’t 
want to lie about this thing. And in connection with 
that, to be sympathetic, not harsh, not abusive. Be 
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understanding of his problem, his status, what he has 
done. 


MR. CURTIS: All right, who is our next chairman? 


MR. BARNARD: I am Roy Barnard from Lock- 
heed. We came to the conclusion one of the best things 
to do is to start the interview in a proper setting. 
Don’t interview a man on his own grounds. Interview 
him on yours. If you are in an industrial plant today 
and you have a problem with one of the hourly em- 
ployees where you have got to interview him, don’t 
do it out on the floor, where probably the union chair- 
man is going to be there and he’s got the backing 
of everybody around him that’s sympathetic to him. 
Have him come to the plant protection office, where 
he is not so at ease. 


Don’t ask questions on which you do not have at 
least some idea of what the answer should be. Another 
technique is to get the man talking, regardless of what 
subject he is going to talk on. You cannot interview 
a man who is going to sit with his mouth shut. If he 
won't talk to you about the problem there, talk to 
him about anything else. 


MR. CURTIS: I think we have one more chair- 
man to hear from. 


MR. PAYNE: I am Clint Payne from the RCA, 
New York. The main thing we came up with was 
the method to get him to talk that hasn’t been dis- 
cussed before, and that is the parroting method. If 
he said, “This is a raw deal,” you agree with him, and 
you keep on agreeing with him, and then you stop, 
and you keep quiet, and the man cannot stand that. 
So he'll start to talk and through his talking he him- 
self will give you the information that you need. 


Another point we brought out was that you should 
not do your interviewing alone. You will find that if 
you do your interviewing alone that when you go to 
the court you might find that you yourself are on 
trial instead of the man that you have trapped. 


We talked about the harsh-mellow; good guy, bad 
guy; Mutt and Jeff approach along with the rest of 
you. 


One other thing we did, we want to stress the fact 
that you should assemble all the known facts you need 
for your interview at first, and that goes into the in- 
terrogation. When you go into the interrogation, you 
should let the man know what his rights are. Fear of 
punishment should bring out what you are seeking to 
get. I think everything else has been covered. 


MR. CURTIS: Thank you. If I could add just a 
couple of points to put periods on it. There are two 
or three techniques that I didn’t hear which I find 
effective I would like to bring to your attention. 


One is what I call destruction of the personal ideal 
image. Every young person at about the age of 16 or 17 
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goes through a period in which the human being 
forms an idealized picture of themselves. You your- 
self have an idealized picture in your mind of what 
you would like to be. You would like to be a much 
finer person than you are. This is the goal which 
you strive for for your whole life. Actually, it’s a 
constant struggle in your mind between attaining and 
attempting to attain this idealized image and the hu- 
man drives which caused you to violate this image and 
to act like a human being. 

We find it very effective when you interview a 
person to talk in terms of the ideal image and then 
to talk in terms of the present situation. You say, “Gee, 
in talking to you I can see that you’re above average 
as a person. You are intellectually smart. You make 
a fine appearance. Yoy’re a pretty decent person, a 
pretty high caliber person.” And you remind them 
of their ideal image. 

And then you say, “I can’t understand how you 
could be here today in this situation, sitting across 
from me here as a thief.” And it’s just fabulous how 
that destruction of the ideal image will break a per- 
sonality that is stubborn and strong in every respect. 
And, amazingly enough, almost all people have this. 


* * * * 


There are only two other minor points I would 
like to suggest: rather than giving a cigarette to the 
subject, it is better to ask for a cigarette. It is bet- 
ter to make the subject feel superior to you in that he 
can do you a favor. You know in your own personal 
relationship you will find you are much more suc- 
cessful if you ask for a cigarette than if you loan one. 
It is the same as asking or giving it. If you give mon- 
ey you have lost a friend. If somebody can do you 


a favor they feel good. 


Mentioned also, but not quite explained, was what 
is called mirror technique. Psychologists for several 
years—don't forget psychologists and psychiatrists face 
the same problem we do in trying to get people to 
tell them what they're thinking. They use mirron 
technique based on getting a person to start to talk 
about their problems. As soon as they start talking, 
in order to bridge the gap of a psychological block 
that comes into the mind when they get to something 
unpleasant, the interviewer repeats the last thing the 
person said before he stops. For example, he says, 
“I have always had a terrible childhood. I hated my 
mother.” and there is a block. He stops talking. 
The interviewer in almost a monotone says, “You 
hated your mother.” “Yes. I don’t know why, but I 
just couldn’t get along with her. And I had a lot of 
trouble at school.”” Another block. There is a pause. 
The interviewer says, “You had trouble with school.” 
He repeats the last phrase to bridge the emotional 
block. It’s called a mirror, or a feedback technique. 
You will find it very useful in conversation. 
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Comments by 


JAMES T. MAUNDERS 





Rather than coming here and giving you a few 


truisms about presentations, “How to sell your idea” 


by keeping it brief, saying it so your audience will 
understand you, I thought it might be more useful 
for me to report to you your own group opinion of 
yourself, your own doubts and uncertainties about 
your work. When you talk up to top management, 
Not only 
where you stand, but where you think you stand, and 


this is the posture from which you begin. 


where top management views the industrial security 
supervisor in the scheme of the corporation’s life. 


Sometime in August we sent to a representative 
cross section of your membership an opinion survey. 
Many of you in the room received this and sent in 
your replies. We sent out slightly less than 500 ques- 
tionnaires and received about a 45 per cent return in 
the first five days. Of course, not all respondants 
anwered every question. We made no effort to follow 
up to get fuller participation. Here are the questions 


and answers: 


1. The majority of the people with whom I asso 


ciate at work are Results: 
blue collar workers y 
white collar workers 112 
about half and half 79 


These replies went about as as expected. Without 
being snobbish, you place yourself more with the white 
collar group than the blue—still many said hall 
and half. 


2. Most of these associates consider my position 


Results: 
Closer to the plant guard than to 
management 9 
Closer to management than to 
the plant guard 13 
Half-way between management 
and the plant guard 60 


This finding closely parallels No. 1. You feel your 
associates place you more in management. As a group 


you agreed in both 1 and 2. 
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ELATIONS.... 


3. Being in security work, I feel my position... 


Results: 
wins me friends 67 
loses me friends 9 
doesn’t make much difference in 
winning and losing friends 124 


Che important thing here was the lack of any nega 
tive reaction. You obviously don’t feel your work is 
an obstacle in making friends. A good number even 
felt the work helped win friends. 


|. Suppose a college professor were to rank these 
three occupations by the prestige he feels the 
position holds. In what order do you think he 
would rank each? (Number | through 3) 


First Second Third 
Foreman 12 68 101 
\ccountant 106 12 53 
Security Office 60 74 17 


And in what order would these positions be rated by 
these men? 


CONGRESSMAN 


Foreman 20 37 9] 

Accountant 39 80 28 

Security Officer 89 5 29 
TOP MANAGEMENT 

Foreman 32 45 73 

Accountant 57 54 35 

Security Officer 59 19 10 
PLANT MANAGEMENT 

Foreman 60 10 19 

Accountant 52 50 64 

Security Officer 56 58 35 


5. In advising your son on a choice of a career, 
would you suggest he follow the same career you have 
followed? 
Yes 53 
No 144 
Three times as many “no’s”’. 
revealing in that it did not seem to back up the sell 
conlidence about your job which you had expressed in 
earlier questions. ‘The truth probably lies between! 
You do like your work but you think your son could 
do better because your work has limited growth and 


This question was most 


financial possibilities. 
6. When a newspaper calls and wants information 
on a security leak . . 
(O) I tell them the whole truth. 
(14) I tell them the basic facts but do not give 
further details. 
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(4) I answer their questions but do not offer 
any additional information. 

(25) I refuse to give any information about the 
incident until I am told to do so by my 
superior. 

(149) I tell them nothing but explain how they can 
reach the Public Relations Department ot 
a company spokesman. 


7. I feel I could do my job better if 
(9) I wore a chief's uniform on the job. 
(146) I wore plain clothes on the job. 
(19) I wore a chief's uniform sometimes and plain 
clothes at others. 


8. If you knew for certain that the plant manager's 
son was involved in pilferage within the plant, 
would you . 
10) Say something to the son. 
13) Say something to the plant manager. 
11) Say something to your superior. 

(0) Say nothing to anyone. 

This was probably the most loaded question of all, 
and it worked—it did split you up into several opin- 
ions. You all agreed that “saying nothing’’ was 
wrong, but as far as how to handle it from there— 
well, you differed. Thirty-six of you decided to skip 
this hot potato altogether. The die-hards tell me the 
only right answer would be saying something to your 
superior. However, the human relationships and psy- 
chological aspects of this question might be powerful. 
If your neighbor boy breaks a street lamp, do you 
bawl him out? tell his dad? or call the police? It 
depends! 


9. Do you feel your budget, compared with other 
companies, is... 
(5) More than adequate for the job. 
(99) Adequate for the job. 
(45) Just adequate. 
(41) Less than it should be. 
(10) Much less than it should be. 


10. Compared to other companies, would you say 
that your top management .. . 
(157) Fully appreciates the importance of security 
work? 
(21) Is indifferent to security work? 
(22) Is inclined to consider security work a rou- 
tine job, requiring little intelligence? 
11. Compared to what you know about other com- 
panies, would you say that working conditions in 
your company are... 


Excellent 122 
Good 62 
Fair 15 
Not Good ] 
Bad 0 


Now as far as your presentation to management, 
let me say just a few things which may be helpful to 
you in selling your ideas to management. First, a 
few DON'TS. 
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1. Don’t be overly concerned with status—it will 
come as you and your department prove your- 
selves. 

2. Don’t be insulted if top management does not 
seem to know all that your job entails. After 
all, this is what marks you as a member of the 
management team. ‘Top management has to 
trust you to advise him of security needs. If he 
knew your job as well as you—you would hardly 
deserve to be a special department. 

3. Don’t let the executive responsibilities of your 
job let you get too far away from your own 
men. This is especially important in keeping 

tabs on their work attitude. A company who 
has spent a lot of effort to achief good working 
relationships among all levels of employees can 
have it destroyed. in a few quick weeks if the 
plant guards develop a hostile or “you're guil- 
ty until proven innocent” attitude in their deal- 
ings with other employees. 

Now for some DO’s for your presentation: 

1. Do put your ideas in writing. 

2. Do be brief, concise, clear. 

3. Do try out your idea on your aides before taking 
them “upstairs” to sell. 

4. Do make use of visual aids—charts, pictures, 

even slides. 

Do pay sufficient attention to the financial as- 

pects of what you’re advocating. 

6. Do time your approach. There is a good time 

and a bad time for everything. 

Do make the presentation yourself. Keep your 

remarks short. 

8. Do back up your remarks with a formal written 

presentation. 

Do “ask for the order’’—that is, do try to get an 

affirmative decision on what you are proposing. 

10. Do win or lose gracefully. This is the real mark 
of a successful executive, because you can’t. win 
‘em all. And if you are unpleasant you spoil 
your chances of selling your next idea! 


or 


~I 


sS 


Remarks by 


J. H. STORM 
Financial Analyst 
The Ford Motor Company 





When you make a presentation to management, it 
should be in the positive sense of you selling your idea. 
To do this, you must be completely sold on the merits 
and necessity of the idea before you make the presen- 
tation. Do not go to management and say, “I have this 
problem and have thought on these possible solutions. 
Can you think of any others, or do you feel that one of 
these will do?” 


Management is looking for a complete, thoughtful, 
conclusive review of the situation, followed by a con- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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cise presentation of your findings. If you don’t fur- 
nish this type of work, management is not receiving 
full value on the money they spend for staff assistance. 

You might raise the question why, if you, as the ex- 
pert, do all this thorough review, management should 
make the final decision. You undoubtedly know your 
job and the consequences of not doing certain things, 
as well as, or better than, management. Management, 
however, is charged with the responsibility for the 
success of the company. Management, not you, must 
answer to the stockholders if a plant burns down as 
a result of a fire that adequate protection would have 
detected. Or if, on the other extreme, the company 
spends so much money on security that profits are 
adversely affected. 

Today, I want to talk to you about how to better 
prepare presentations that require the expenditure of 
funds, either operating or capital, or a combination of 
the two. 


The Presentation 

Let us first set the stage, and then go further into 
the details of the presentation. You might have been 
around the top executives sometime when the sales 
manager came in shouting—“I just got a red hot pub- 
licity idea that will cost only $300,000. It’s tremen- 
dous! I’m sure it will stop our loss of sales to the new 
gadget our chief competitor brought out.” After some 
discussion, the sales manager walks away with approval 
to start spending. 

And there you sit, with your little $10,000 request 
all nicely typed up and documented, waiting to catch 
the executive’s attention. Why the difference? 

There are a number of sound reasons. Management 
is undoubtedly more familiar with sales problems than 
it is with your problems. Without offending, it 
can be said that management is more concerned 
with problems of sales, production, personnel, labor, 
etc., than with security problems. The former con- 
siderations have a much larger effect on profits, and 
profits are always foremost in management’s mind. 
Without adequate profits, all our jobs are in jeo- 
pardy, and the chances of selling any of your ideas 
would be slim. I also feel it is generally true that 
management assumes your job is being handled prop- 
erly, that security is adequate and is running smooth- 
ly until you bring something to their attention. 


Write It Down 

The first step in turning your idea into a presen- 
tation is to write it down on paper. State why you are 
proposing it, how it is to be done, when, where, and 
how much it will cost or save. When one sees his idea 
in writing, the pluses and minuses are more evident. 
The holes in the proposal, if any, can be seen. The 
objective is not to make a final proposal, but to reduce 
your idea to more concrete form. Look the proposal 
over and ask yourself lots of questions. A few might 
be: 
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Does this still make sense to me? 


Does this help the company, or does it just make my 
job easier? 

Have I gone far enough for adequate protection? 

Have I missed anything? 

Is all this truly necessary, or can it be done more 
cheaply? 

How far in the future can I predict requirements, 
and does this proposal fit them? 


Review It First 

If after the preliminary review you still feel you 
can and should attempt to sell the idea, the next step 
is to prepare a better write-up and establish the costs 
of the proposal. 

In working on a proposal always remember that 
management wants facts on which to base a decision. 
You want to sell a proposal. Therefore, the more 
facts you can supply to assist in making the decisions, 
the better chance you have of obtaining approval. 

Getting into the details of the presentation, let us 
first look at the bright side. What savings can be 
realized? In your areas of responsibility the majority 
of savings that might be realized would result from 
manpower reductions. These could come from the 
installation of automatic protection devices or the 
elimination of a guard station. In certain instances, 
maintenance or utility savings might be realized, but 
these would usually be minor in amount. The possi- 
ble effect on insurance rates might be considered, 
but here again I doubt if the effect of any single 
action could be measured. 

Savings must be based on reduced “out-of-pocket” 
costs to the company. A manpower reduction pro- 
vides savings of both the base salary and the appropri- 
ate amount of variable fringe benefits. Do not in- 
clude overhead, as it is primarily a fixed expenditure. 
Your salary is a part of overhead, and I am sure you 
would not appreciate it being reduced if through good 
practices you could affect a manpower reduction. In 
the same vein of thought, only claim the “out-of- 
pocket” savings in electricity if your plant has its own 
power generating facilities. Depreciation and almost 
all other costs, except fuel, will remain fixed even 
if a few less kilowatts of electricity are used for se- 
curity purposes. In summary, include only savings 
where you can prove a decrease in the amount of 
cash to be spent by the company. 


Consider the Costs 

On the other side, you must consider the costs re- 
quired to implement a proposal. Here, as much as 
on the savings side, it is very important to be thorough 
and realistic in estimating. Omission of required ex- 
penditures has a dual adverse effect. First, and most 
important, management is not given the full picture 
of cost when it makes its decision. Secondly, you will 
probably have to go back to management, with your 


(Continued on page 34) 
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head hung low, and ask for additional funds due to 
your neglect. This is embarrassing and establishes 
a bad impression for the next proposal you might 
present. Gross errors in estimating could result in 
an idea that was originally financially attractive be- 
coming an added cost to the company. 

The “out-of-pocket” concept is just as applicable on 
costs as on savings. With fringe benefits, a $5,000 a 
year guard really costs a company closer to $7,000 a 
year. Since your salary was not reduced on the sav- 
ings proposal, unfortunately it cannot be raised when 
you add manpower. Thus, overhead is usually un- 
affected by small changes in operations and generally 
can be neglected. The increase in maintenance or 
utility costs would normally be insignificant in regard 
to any proposal you might make, but inclusion of some 
amount indicates that these items have been consid- 
ered. This adds weight to the thoroughness of your 
review in a most subtle manner. 


Get Best Information Possible 

Take advantage of the best qualified sources of 
information at your location for obtaining estimates 
for new facilities. The purchasing department can 
give you prices, with appropriate discounts, and 
freight charges on any new equipment being consid- 
ered. The engineering department can give you esti- 
mates on installation costs and, with the help of the 
controller's office, probably furnish related operating 
costs. 

Make frequent use of the controller's office. 
Through their continual work with the appropriation 
of funds they develop an understanding of what man- 
agement wants to see and how they want it presented. 
Their general know-how, when added to your techni- 
cal knowledge, can be of great assistance in the prep- 
aration of your request. 

The final “facts” to be gathered are the intangible 
factors associated with the idea. Here the universal 
comparison, the dollar sign, no longer applies. 

In almost all ideas other than those supported by 
cost savings, the intangible factors form the basis for 
decision making. Even on cost saving proposals, the 
intangible factors must be favorable, or at least ac 
ceptable, for it to be a sound proposal. For example. 
saving of one guard is insignificant if, as a result ol 
the inconvenience caused, the labor force becomes 
disgruntled and/or the degree of protection afforded 
company assets is severely reduced. Your responsi- 
bility on these factors is to see that they are all brought 
out for consideration and answered as best you are 
able. Management must make the final decision here. 


The Formal Request 


Now that you have gathered all the favorable, un 
favorable and intangible factors, the actual prepara- 
tion of the formal request can be started. It should 
be pointed out that any time in the process of col- 





lecting the data necessary for the final presentation, 
certain costs or intangible factors might come to light 
which would make the idea unsound. When in your 
own judgment this is the case (and remember, you 
must be thoroughly sold before you can sell manage- 
ment), drop the study and place all the information 
gathered in a file. A change in circumstances at a later 
date might justify re-examination of the proposal and 
any work done, though out of date, could save time 
and be a help in a subsequent review. 

Assuming the idea still appears sound to you after 
the detailed study of all facets, let us look at the final 
presentation. Almost every company has a_ printed 
form to use. It should be used, as management is 
familiar with it and where certain information can 
be found on it. At this point, I believe we should 
split our discussion into two parts. First we will con- 
sider ideas that can be supported by cost savings. Un- 
fortunately, only a small percentage of all requests fall 
in this category. Secondly, we will consider those 
proposals that are supported on the basis of being 
necessary for adequate security. 

On a cost savings proposal, I would suggest doing 
the cost analysis before writing the final presentation. 
In this manner, time will not be wasted in refining 
your original write-up if the proposal, in its final 
form, is not financially attractive enough to warrant 
further consideration. 

To fix in mind what is involved in a typical cost 
saving proposal, let us look at an example. In our ex- 
ample we will assume that you feel it is possible to 
consolidate two guard stations at the back corners 
of the plant into one station half way between the 
existing stations. This idea might now be acceptable 
as a result of a reduced number of employees working 
in this area of the plant, or fewer trucks to check in 
and out as a result of utilizing more rail shipping. 

What can be saved? Assuming one guard per shift 
at each location and a two-shift operation, a total of 
two guards could be saved if only one guard were re- 
quired in the consolidated location. Maybe two guards 
would be required on the day shift, when shipping 
and receiving are heaviest, but only one on the night 
shift when operations are reduced. Assuming the for- 
mer, savings of approximately $15,000 per year, in- 
cluding reductions in utilities, heating, maintenance, 
etc., might be realized. 

What are the costs involved? If one of the present 
guard houses can be moved, the costs of the proposal 
are probably fairly reasonable. They would include 
the moving costs, re-routing of utilities and the fire 
box, changing the openings in the fence, additional 
roadways, and probably some other minor costs you 
would develop as your review proceeded. If a new 
guard house or moving of such equipment as truck 
scales is required, the expenditure might reach a mag- 
nitude that the saving could not justify. However, be 
sure to include all known costs as completely as 
possible. 

Assuming that the intangible factors raise no road- 
blocks, how best, then, can you describe the relation- 
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ship between the savings anticipated and the expense 
required, so that management will know what it is 
getting for its money? In the example, if costs were 
well below $15,000, a fairly direct, though technically 
incorrect, comparison can be made and you could tell 
management that the savings would be more than 
enough to cover the investment. However, if the 
cost should come out to be $30,000, what would you 
say? 

There are numerous systems used in business to 
help answer this question. Is one system better than 
another? Obviously not, or all concerns would use 
the same system. What is most important is consis- 
tency. If all studies within your company are done 
in the same manner, management will develop a 
norm that forms a basis for comparison. Knowing 
the success of prior requests, they can base their de- 
cision on this norm. Continued use of the same system 
consistently applied, therefore, is more important than 
using a more sophisticated system that no one under- 
stands. 


Two Universal Tools 


The two tools that are almost universally applied 
in describing the merits of a cost savings proposal are 
“return on investment” and “payout period.” The 
mathematics of calculating these measurements are 
quite simple. However, since each company has its 
own twists on how to express the various figures used, 
1 will not go into any detail on how these measure- 
ments are actually calculated, but will only describe 
them in general terms. 


The term “return on investment” is really self ex- 
planatory, being virtually the same as interest on a 
savings account or yield on a stock. “Payout period” 
is not as commonly known, but is equally as simple 
to understand. It is an expression of the length of 
time required for the savings from the proposal to 
generate enough cash to recover the investment. 


Both factors should be considered. Payout alone 
tells only one thing—when the investment will be 
recovered. ‘This tells you only how long the money 
is at risk before it is recovered. None of us, however, 
invests money only to recover our investment. We 
want to earn a return on the investment or we will 
not risk our funds. The return earned is thus the 
real measure of the worth and potential of the in- 
vestment. Payout is important where the life of the 
facility is limited, or a change in operations is con- 
templated in the next few years. Separately, neither 
tells an adequate story; together they give a good 
indication of the merits of a proposal. 


Your controller’s office will gladly furnish you the 
particulars on how they calculate these measurements. 
They also can tell you what the company norm or 
minimum acceptable return is, so that you can meas- 
ure your chances of approval of your cost savings ideas. 
As a member of the controller’s office, I urge you to 
use the controller's office as often as possible. Their 
assistance can possibly save you many hours of hard 
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Further, our brief 
review today is intended only to familiarize you with 
some general approaches, and is not intended to make 
you a financial analyst. 

Assuming that your idea is attractive enough to 
qualify as a cost savings proposal, let us now look at 


work in the wrong direction. 


the writing of the final presentation. Cost saving 
proposals are the easiest proposals to prepare and 
to sell. Though you might encounter some problems 
with the technical aspects, writing the story and justi- 
fication are relatively simple. A straightforward pre- 
sentation stating — this is where we are — what we 
propose to do—and what we anticipate saving is 
about all that is required. 


Let us then look at how to present an idea if there 
are no associated savings. This might include such 
actions as additional sprinklers in a certain area of 
the plant, fences, a new guard house, a new badge 
system, or purchase of any of the equipment displayed 
at this convention. Actually, the preparation of a 
cost saving proposal follows basically the same pattern 
I will now outline, but the punchline is ready made. 


In any presentation, start from today, including 
only a brief summary, if any, of past history. History 
is sometimes interesting, but should be limited to 
pointing out pertinent prior decisions if a true purpose 
is served. Such a purpose might be referring manage- 
ment to a prior action that they took and will now be 
altered or nullified. Presentations should be as brief 
as possible, and getting into history usually becomes 
quite involved. 

Though history should be minimized, do include an 
adequate description of the present situation. You 
can best tell what is adequate in each situation on 
the basis of how familiar management is with the 
specific situation being considered. Normally, a one 
paragraph description should be adequate. 


Line of Reasoning 

After setting the stage of the situation as it is 
today, lead management through the line of reason- 
ing that lies behind the proposed change. Fill the 
gap between the existing and the proposed. Here is 
where you must sell your idea. Progressive manage- 
ment is always looking for changes. The reason for 
change must, however, be well substianted. Re- 
quests that say we need to change this because we 
need to change it—and I have seen some about that 
poorly stated—are doomed for failure. 


Here is the heart of your presentation, so put your 
heart in it. Be as logical and factual as you know 
how. Do not try to cover a weak proposal with a lot 
of fancy words and meaningless thoughts. Manage- 
ment will readily see through this. Lay it on the line. 
This is what you think, and these are the reasons for 
thinking that way. Do net paint such a gloomy pic- 
ture of the situation that management will question 
why you have let your responsibilities slip so severely 
as to endanger operations. Instead, try to show how 








(Continued on page 36) 
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conditions have changed or a new item is now avail- 
able that is far superior to those previously available. 

Conclude the formal presentation of your idea 
with a description of what actually is to be done. De- 
scribe the new system to be installed, or how the guard 
houses will be relocated. Do not get too detailed, but 
give a thorough enough description of the physical 
work to be done so that management will know what 
it is getting for its money. 

\s a memo type item, set off slightly from the main 
presentation, you might wish to state the concurrences 
you have received, such as on the engineering details, 
purchasing, controller's office, etc. This does not im 
prove the justification for the idea, but removes 
some questions that management might raise con- 
cerning the validity of the assumptions used in the 


presentation. 


Summary 
In summary, let me say that your ideas are welcome 
Any company moves forward on good, 


and solicited. 











ADVANCED PROPULSION 
SYSTEMS CAPABILITY 


S59 


UNITED TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION 





sound ideas from all segments of its operations. In 
presenting your ideas, be thorough, honest and con- 
cise. Secure concurrences of your equals in advance. 
Your presentation is intended to sell a proposal, not 
to bring problems to management’s attention that 
you should be able to resolve. Direct the presentation 
to the person who must approve it. If he has an en- 
gineering background, be fairly technical. If he has 
a general business background, be more general. 


Finally, be able to accept the fact that your idea 
might be turned down. This could happen if manage- 
ment felt it unsound, or if funds were not available 
at that time. It could also happen if management 
knew something that you did not and you could not 
be told at that point in time. Maybe the building 
you were worried about because it was getting old and 
becoming a fire hazard is to be torn down and the 
operations moved to another town soon. Your request 
for added fire protection was in keeping with youn 
responsibilities. However, you were not furnished all 
the facts to act upon. 


You cannot win them all, but I hope the ideas | 
have talked of today will improve your average. 


Based on Four Decades of 
Propulsion Experience 


A subsidiary of United Aircraft Corporation 
P. 0. Box 358, Sunnyvale, California 


















By 

G. E. MONTGOMERY 
Executive Director 

Greater Detroit Safety Council 


After spending 26 years with the Detroit Fire De- 
partment, obviously I have got fire in my veins, and I 
never seem to get away from the idea of fire and fire 
prevention. Everywhere I go I still look for fire 
hazards. I go through a building as a guest of some- 
body, and I catch myself testing the fire doors or 
looking at visible links or looking at the tag on the 
fire extinguisher. But since I have been connected 
with the Greater Detroit Safety Council I have begun 
to understand what safety really means. 

I don’t have to remind you that Fire Prevention 
Week begins soon. As you know, Fire Prevention 
Week commemorates specifically the Great Chicago 
Fire of 1871, which destroyed so many lives and so 
much property, and which was responsible perhaps 
more than any other one disaster for a recognition of 
the dangers and hazards of fire in this country. 

Fire Losses Shocking 

We still have a long way to go. We still burn up a 
billion dollars worth of property every year. We still 
kill ten to 12,000 people by fire. I sometimes illus- 
trate the fire loss by suggesting a highway reaching 
from Detroit to Los Angeles, about 2,400 miles in 
length. As you drive down that street with various 
kinds of buildings, factories, churches, schools, thea- 
ters and homes on both sides of the street, that entire 
street is on fire, 2,400 miles of it. That’s the property 
loss in one year in this country. 

And every 500 yards—or every 300 yards, or five of 
them every mile, you will come to the charred, burned 
and blackened remains of a human body—about a 
third of which are children under 16. 

If we can save some of those lives, if we can save 
some of that property damage, certainly it is something 
well worthwhile. And the security of your property 
would certainly include fire and fire prevention. None 
of these things are copyrighted. None of them are 
patented. You are perfectly at liberty to use any of 
them you want to if the man that I stole them from 


doesn’t mind. 
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Fire, of course, can be defined in many ways. I 
think perhaps the simplest definition ever devised is 
the one represented by the familiar triangle. It is 
done with three words—fuel, heat, oxygen. When 
you have fuel, heat and oxygen together, you have 
fire, regardless of anything that you may do about it. 

Let’s be a little bit more specific: What is fuel? 
Well, fuel, of course, is something to burn. And if 
you ask a question, what is fuel? And if you start 
naming the things that would burn, we could be here 
all day. ) 

Outside of water, what can you think of that won't 
burn? Iron, steel? You have seen it burning just 
like paper with an acetylene torch behind it. As 
long as you have enough heat and oxygen, you can 
burn almost anything. So, wherever you are—in 
your plants, in your stores, anywhere—you will have 
fuel present all the time. 


Sources of Heat 

Heat, of course, can come from almost any source. 
A spark, a flame, friction, the sun’s rays radiating, by 
a chemical reaction, spontaneous combustion are sour- 
ces of heat. 

It is amazing to learn that almost 18°% of all the fires 
in American industry are caused by some form of spon- 
taneous combustion. We have a lot of fires in homes 
that are caused by someone’s carefully hoarding that 
small quantity of charcoal that was left over from 
their cookouts. Spontaneous combustions. 

In Chicago a few years ago a million dollar ware- 
house fire was caused by combination of two materials. 
A truck came in, too late to unload that day. So it was 
parked in the warehouse overnight. Sometime during 
the night, a postman on his beat discovered smoke 
pouring out of the upstairs windows. The Chicago Fire 
Department was called. They worked diligently for a 
number of hours, but the building was a total loss of 
more than a million dollars. 

The fire was traced to a combination of two ma- 
terials—a mouthwash containing potassium perman- 
ganate and a lotion containing glycerin that had 
become broken in transit. The two ingredients had 
mixed, with resultant heating, and fire resulted. 

Here we have the three sides of our triangle pres- 
ent: fuel, heat, oxygen. Of course, that gives us our 


(Continued on page 38) 
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fire. Any time that you get those three sides of the 
triangle together, you are going to have fire, regard- 
less of what you may do about it. 


Extinguishing a Fire 


In extinguishing a fire there are only three things 
you can do. You can take away the fuel, you can take 
away the oxygen, or you can take away the heat. 


Sometimes there is an application of removing 
fuel. I have seen this done in large coal piles, where 
the train did come in and move most of the fuel 
away. In order to get the fire extinguished in indus- 
trial plants—sometimes the pipelines run down the 
wall carrying flammable liquids of various kinds—you 
don’t pour water. You run to the shutoff valve, turn 
off the supply, and, of course, the fire will go out. 


We can also extinguish fire by removing heat. This 
is the oldest and most common method of extinguish- 
ing fire, and it is usually done with water. That’s 
what the fire department actually does when they 
drag that old dirty hose in the living room to put 
out a fire in the kitchen. They are cooling the fire 
below the burning point. 


Take away heat and you take away the fire. Add 
to the heat and you add to the fire. 


Removing Oxygen 


You can extinguish the fire by removing oxygen. 
We are told that the ordinary atmosphere contains 
about 21% oxygen. When that is reduced to below 
15% 
5%, 
be no fire. 


) 


When your clothing catches fire, the best thing to 
do is to roll on the ground or cover up with a robe 
or a rug, or a coat or a blanket, and smother the fire. 
What you're actually doing, of course, is taking away 
the oxygen. When you remove the oxygen, there can 
be no fire. 


This brings us to the subject of fire doors and fire 
separations and the importance of keeping those 
things closed. I can tell you a story regarding oxygen 
in Detroit that is almost unbelievable. A few years 
ago, about Christmas time, a caretaker in an apart- 
ment building called the police and told them that 
there was a lady in one of the apartments who hadn't 
been seen for several days. He thought perhaps 
something was wrong, and would they please inves- 
tigate? The police broke into the apartment and 
found what was left of this woman, which was very 
little, on the bed in the bedroom. All the mattress 
and the bed clothing were burned, and the woman’s 
body was practically consumed by fire. Lying on the 
remains of her was a 60-watt light bulb, still burning. 


In reconstructing the thing, she had taken this 
light bulb to bed for the heat that was there and had 
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gone off to sleep. The bedding had caught fire from 
the light bulb, and because the apartment was shut 
up tightly with storm windows and a very tightly 
constructed building, the fire never did get out of this 
particular area. It just smoldered and smoldered and 
smoldered, or burned. And of course most people 
who die in fires are never burned until they’re dead. 
They're dead long before the fire gets to them—us- 
ually from the superheated gases and smoke that are 
induced by the fire, and some of the poisonous gases. 
Keep those fire doors closed! 


Demonstration with a Cigarette 


For my next demonstration, showing the impor- 
tance of oxygen, I will use a cigarette. 


I want to tell you something about this cigarette. 
This is the main cause of fire in this country. Care- 
less smoking is responsible for about one third of all 
fires. In all the years that we have kept records, the 
careless smoker is responsible for about half of all the 
people who die in fires. Think of the lives we could 
save! If we could stop smoking overnight in our 
country, we would save about 4,000 lives in a year. 
We would save about three or 400 million dollars 
worth of property. Oh, I don’t think we are going to 
stop smoking overnight. We smoke about 400 billion 
cigarettes every year—about 15,000 every second, day 
and night. No wonder some of them going astray start 
so many fires! 





This cigarette would not ignite gasoline or paper. 
You may wonder why we say they start so many 
fires. It only takes one out of a million or two to 
cause all the damage that is caused because of the 
thousands of millions that are smoked. But when 
that cigarette is thrown down carelessly, falls into dry 
grass, waste paper, dry leaves, rubbish, something of 
that nature, a gust of wind comes along bringing fresh 
oxygen, it is increased many times. Here is 350 de- 
grees. You tell me how much we have here. And 
it doesn’t necessarily require the application of extra 
oxygen, because there are circumstances under which 
that cigarette is hot enough to ignite ordinary 
materials. 


When I say ordinary materials, I mean flammable 
gases or something of that nature. I am going to put 
five drops of gasoline into this glass tube. Over in 
Tokyo harbor, a sailor tossed a cigarette overboard 
from the side of the ship. The cigarette falling down 
by the side of the ship came in contact with the oxygen 
in the air, increased in temperature, until when it 
struck the surface of the bay it ignited some gasoline 
vapor that was floating there. A ten million dollar 
fire resulted. 


I have placed five drops of gasoline in this glass 
tube, and what I was doing here, of course, was vapor- 
izing the gasoline, because liquid doesn’t burn. ‘There 
isn’t anything that will burn except vapor, and I am 
going to prove that for you in a moment. 
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Let's simulate what happened when that sailor drop- 
ped his cigarette overboard. I am going to drop this 
into the glass tube. As it stops, coming in contact 
with the oxygen and with the vapor that is there from 
the gasoline, let’s just see what happens. (Where- 
upon there was a bang.) 


Only Vapors Burn 


I would like to amplify now what I said about the 
burning of vapor. There is nothing in this world will 
burn except vapor. You have never seen a liquid 
burning in your life. You have never seen a solid 
substance burning. You don’t even see candles burn- 
ing. It looks like it, and for all practical purposes, we 
speak of candles as burning. But what actually is hap- 
pening is the candle wick lights easily and quickly be- 
cause it vaporizes quickly. That in turn melts the 
wax. The wax vaporizes, and it is the vapor from that 
melted candle that is seen burning. 


Another Demonstration 


I want to prove to you that only vapor burns. | 
have about an inch of gasoline in the bottom of this 
jar. Gasoline has quite a kick to it. One gallon of 
gasoline, for instance, is equal to 85 pounds of dyna- 
mite. I have never in my lile seen anybody walking 
around playing catch with a piece of dynamite. I have 
seen a lot of people walk along with a gasoline can and 
smoking a cigarette. 


But it’s the vapor that burns. I am going to ignite 
this, not by putting in my hand, because I might 
want it, but I am going to hold it on top of the jar a 
considerable distance from the gasoline itself. You 
will notice the vapor burning. You will notice an 
air space between. And you will also see how easily 
a fire like that can be extinguished simply by shutting 
olf the oxygen, taking away some part of the fire 
triangle. 


Fire from ‘Empty’ Container 


Now, because it is dangerous to leave that in the 
open container, I am going to pour it back into the 
bottle and seal it up tight. I want to make absolutely 
sure that the jar is completely empty. Then I want 
to tell you something that you may or may not know, 
and that is that an empty flammable liquid container 
is just as dangerous, if not more so, than a full one. 
Most fires, explosions, injuries, and deaths we have 
from flammable liquids come from empty containers. 
There is no such thing, really, as an empty container 
that has ever held gasoline. ‘The only exception is 
if it has been steamed out under high steam pressure, 
or which has been purged in various other ways. 


I could tell you of a dozen men who have lost their 
lives in explosions of “empty” containers. I am think- 
ing of one that involved a gasoline tank that was 
taken off a car and stored for two and a half years in 
a junk yard, empty. At the end of the two and a 
half years, a man started to weld the tank with an 
acetylene torce. It blew up and killed him. 
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This jar is empty. You saw me shake every last 
drop out. Let me drop the match in and see what 
happns. A miniature explosion from the vapor. And 
I could have left that jar there, come back tomor- 
row and done the same thing. One reason is because 
these vapors are heavier than air. That’s something 
I want to demonstrate for you right now. It is some- 
thing so few people really appreciate—how heavy and 
dense these vapors are. All of them are heavy. Every 
flammable liquid vapor, without exception, is heavier 
than air. The only vapor that’s lighter than air is 
something that’s a vapor in its natural state. Gasoline, 
of course, and other flammable liquids, is a liquid in 
its natural state. 


Fire Danger of Comimon Substances 


For this demonstration I want to use a particular 
liquid, composed of five different substances: gaso- 
line, commercial ether, alcohol, lacquer thinner, and 
one of those well known household dry cleaning li- 
quids you can buy anywhere or send a six-year-old kid 
to buy for you. They are all mixed together. I want 
you to see how safe these can be. 


I am going to ignite a candle at the top of the three- 
foot trough and one at the bottom. I am going to 
put just a few drops on this bit of cotton batting, 
just enough to dampen the cotton. Then I am 
going to place that bit of cotton up here in the 
trough, quite close to the top candle, a considerable 
distance from the bottom candle. If what I have told 
you is true, vapor, being heavier than air, will roll 
down the trough, come in contact with the bottom 
candle and flash back. But the vapors travel down- 
ward, never up, until they get ignited. I am almost 
touching the top candle with the cotton batting, but 
it’s the bottom candle that will ignite the vapors. 


We have had many, many tragic experiences with 
some of our industrial plants in the Detroit area be- 
cause of that basic fact—vapors, being heavier than air, 
travel downward—was ignored by a lot of people. 
We have had many people injured and burned and 
many fatalities in homes where someone, some woman 
or some man, was cleaning some garment or some ar 
ticle with gasoline or other flammable liquids. The 
vapors travel down into the basement, in many cases 
come in contact with a water heater or something 
like that and flash back. 


Misuse of Electricity 


About one fourth of all the fires that occur in in- 
dustry are caused by the misuse of electricity. When 
you go out to make fire inspections and go into room- 
ing houses and places like that, you expect to find 
some of these bus type fuses bridged, tin foil behind 
them, sometimes cut away, soldered across, something 
like that. When you go into industry, you find these 
heavy bus type fuses bridged and wired and otherwise 
shorted across. You wonder where they were when 
brains were passed out. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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This next demonstration was not designed for in 
dustrial use, but for home use. But the application 
is the same. And I'd like to show you just what hap- 
pens when the fuse is bridged in any way whatsoever. 


Che average home circuit is designed to carry about 
15 amperes. More than that is dangerous. Especially, 
ol course, when using No. 14 wire. Now, in your in- 
dustrial plants, of course, that thing would have to 
be determined by your electricians or by those who 
know what size fuses should be used. But for our 
purposes today, to illustrate this thing, let me give 
this to you as I would to a group of home owners 
regarding their home circuits. 


Let's say a fuse blows. The man of the house goes 
down into the basement. He turns off the main 
fuse. He does have enough sense to do that. He takes 
his flashlight, starts looking around. Sure enough, 
there is a fuse blown out. What is he going to do? 
He doesn’t have time to call his utility company. He 
doesn’t have a spare fuse in the house. But he’s 
heard somewhere if you put a penny in behind the 
fuse, it will work. 


So, being a married man, he goes upstairs, gets a 
penny from his wife after an argument, puts the 
penny behind the fuse, screws it back in place, throws 
on the switch. He hollers out, “Everything all right?” 
And everything is. So he goes up, finishes shaving, 
has a hurried breakfast and goes off to work. 


The kids get up. They have breakfast. They go 
olf to school. His wife has a leisurely breakfast. Then 
she primps up and dresses up. Well, she goes off—well, 
wherever wives go when their husbands are working. 
Everything is lovely, except along about ten o'clock 
in the morning the neighbor across the street sees 
smoke pouring out of the upstairs window. 


They call the fire department. The fire department 
comes, starts chopping holes in the ceiling, the walls, 
or the floor, not because they particularly enjoy the 
chopping, or need the exercise, but because that’s 
where the fire is, and any time you have a fire caused 
by electrical hazard of some kind, the electricity over- 
load on the wiring, it’s going to be concealed, and 
there is the result. 


I think to conclude I'd like to tell you a true story 
of a fire marshal out in the state of Oklahoma who 
was asked to go out and investigate a rural fire. This 
illustrates, for those of you who may have anything to 
do with utility companies, how often electricity gets 
blamed for things for which it’s not responsible. 
That’s the reason I am telling you this story. 


This fire marshal went out into the country a ways 
and investigated the fire. He came back and wrote out 
his report, and at the bottom of the report where the 
space was left for the cause of the fire he wrote, “The 
cause of this fire could not be determined since the 
house was not wired for electricity.” 



















By 
V. F. JOHNSON 
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Marsh & McLennan 


At 6:50 p.m. on Tuesday, September 22, 1959, a 
blue flame was seen racing along the steel trusses of 
a large, unsprinklered automobile manufacturing 
plant. Four hours later, even though the fire had 
been skillfully confined to one fourth of the 10.5 acre 
plant, damage estimates ran to 8.5 million dollars. 

So reads the introductory paragraph of the report 
of the Ryton Automobile fire in Warwickshire, Eng- 
land. Any major fire catastrophe in industry would 
show the reading strikingly similar. 

Let’s analyze this report. 

First, we have flame racing along the steel trusses. 
Now in deference to any representatives of the steel 
industry present, I, and perhaps I should say we, in 
the fire insurance industry have no quarrel with steel 
in the building trades except when we try to con- 
vince ourselves that a steel structure is fire proof or 
fire safe. Standing on its own, it is not and must not 
be so considered. In fact, even reinforced concrete 
construction is referred to in the industry as fire re- 
rather that the so often misused word—fire 
proof. Historically, of course, construction has passed 
through many phases. From the fire insurance under- 
writers’ point of view, they all have a fire hazard 
classification. Let's look at some of the various types 


of construction. 


sistive 


Construction Important 

Of course, when we erect completely frame build- 
ings we know that the entire structure is combustible. 
Basically, through the fabrication of floor joists, wall 
studding, partitions and wood joist roof, it is actually 
nothing but a designed pile of kindling. Of necessity, 
of course, in the early days this was the primary type 
of construction, and today, industrially, frame con- 
struction is used only in those instances where small or 
temporary storage areas might be needed, the loss of 
which is in effect expendable and would not affect 
the operation of a business. 

We are all acquainted with the old so-called mill 
and semi-mill type of construction. Masonry walls, 
heavy wooden columns, heavy wooden timbers for 
floor and roof beams and heavy plank floors and 
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rools. A type of construction’ so prevalent in the tex- 
tile industry of New England-and the South. A type 
of construction that with automatic sprinkler protec- 
tion still is considered a good type. 

Then, of course, we also have the incombustible 
type of construction, steel metal clad and the mason- 
ry steel type of construction which is so prevalent to- 
day, but which we cannot look at as being fire safe 
except to the extent we would never place anything 
combustible in the buildings. With combustible oc- 
cupancy we risk the collapse of the entire structure 
should a fire go uncontrolled for even a few moments. 

We have all seen the twisted mass of spaghetti a 
steel building becomes in a situation such as this. 

You will recall that we also had an era of heavy 
reinforced concrete type of construction. This, of 
course, is the “underwriters dream,” but its cost be- 
comes prohibitive today. However, there is still a 
place in industry for this type of construction, and it 
is used extensively in high hazard areas of a plant be- 
cause of its fire resistive qualities. 


Fire Hazard Ratings 

As I mentioned before, all types of construction 
have a fire hazard rating with the underwriters. 

To have a fire safe plant today, the type of construc- 
tion is important in preventing the large loss. With 
the proper protection engineered into the superior 
type of construction decided upon, the large loss can 
be controlled or prevented. 

Let’s get on to the second point of the report: 

“Flames racing along the steel trusses of a LARGE” 

There’s a key word—LARGE. In fact, in this par- 
ticular plant the area amounted to 10.5 acres. Further 
review of the report indicates that this 10.5 acre 
portion was separated from a “smaller” building of 
6.3 acres by a 60 foot alley which, in turn, was partial- 
ly roofed over. I know—by U. S. standards, especially 
in the automobile, aircraft and metal-working indus- 
try, this plant is a small one. Having seen 40 and 
50 acre plants being erected as one area, a 10.5 acre 
plant under one roof doesn’t seem large, especially 
from a production manager’s viewpoint. But, from the 
fire insurance underwriter’s eyes, you are exposing ' 
an awlul (and for once I am using the word awtul 
correctly) lot of dollars in such an area. It is aXx1o- 
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matic with fire protection men that the bigger the 
pile of fuel, the bigger the fire. 


Single Fire Exposure 

Giant industrial plants represent enormous piles of 
flammable material subject to what is called “exposure 
to a single fire.” Daily, whether we are involved with 
the Factory Insurance Association, the Factory Mutu- 
als, the Oil Association, Underwriters at Lloyds, or 
fire underwriters of any type risk, the key question is: 
“AMOUNT SUBJECT.” “That amount which can 
be exposed to a single fire.” And, in a very scientific 
and specialized business the Fire Protection enginee1 
or underwriter can arrive at some very unscientific 
answers to this “Amount Subject” question. 

Some years back, while employed by a major oil 
company, I estimated the maximum probable loss of 
a plant at about 10 million dollars. Another expert 
source made an estimate of 4 to 5 million. Yet, since 
then, there has been an oil refinery fire in excess of 
20 million dollars, which has proved us both far, 
far wrong. 

How many would have guessed a maximum loss 
such as G.M. suffered at Livonia? Yet, fires such 
as these have just proved the axiom that the bigger 
the pile of fuel, the bigger the fire. Whether size be 
in the area of a plant, the capacity of a catcracker 
or the gallonage of a continuous stream chemical 
plant—the bigger the pile the bigger the fire. 

But let us get back to the report of that fire in 
England. We left off at the word “LARGE.” The 
next word—“UNSPRINKLERED.” 


Sprinklers Mean Protection 

Another key word. In the broad sense, sprinklers 
mean protection. Automatic protection. But—this 
plant had none. 

Of course, there are many items that make up 
proper protection. Sprinklers, water supplies, con- 
struction, watch service, fire detection systems, fire 
walls, draft curtains, roof ventilation, rool construc- 
tion, fire brigades, first-aid protection, and on and on. 

What is right for your plant we cannot say right 
here. But, we can say that there is enough know-how 
available through public, private, insurance company 
and industry engineers devoted to fire safety engin- 
eering to make your plant reasonably fire safe. One 
of the greatest needs today is that industry take ad- 
vantage of the qualified people devoted to industrial 
and fire safety. Fire protection is by no means an 
exact science, but there is enough knowledge gained 
both through technical means and experience so that 
we can provide reasonably fire safe industrial plants. 
‘Too frequently the decision with respect to fire pro- 
tection facilities for a plant are decided upon the cost 
of that protection rather than the potential loss of 
profits and loss of the ability of the corporation to 
earn its continuing expenses and fixed charges from 
an operation should that operation be shut down be- 
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cause of a large loss. ‘To permit a large protit making 
industrial plant with any combustible occupancy or 
special hazards that could erupt into fire or explosion 
to operate without proper protection is faulty. Yet, if 
we review the major losses occurring in the U. S. or 
Canada, or anywhere in the world, in fact, year by 
year we will find that the fact a small fire became a 
large loss was due somewhere along the line to inade- 


quate protection. 


Special Hazards 

Thus far, I have discussed three specific key items 
dealing with a particular large loss. First, there was 
the construction; second, the large area, and third, the 
protection in that plant. The last item which I should 
like to bring to your attention and, which if we fol- 
lowed the report of this particular fire again, is a key 
to why we had a large loss, is the problem of special 
hazards. American industry has changed today. Twen- 
ty-live or thirty years ago the operations in a manu- 
facturing plant consisted of a manual effort by groups 
of individuals operating in either small plants or small 
areas. Production efficiency had not reached the 
point where the special hazards of automatic degreas- 
ing equipment, paint dipping equipment, paint spray 
and drying operations, automatic welding and cutting 
operations, automatic machining operations which 
involve large reservoirs and quantities of flammable 
oils or chemicals and, accordingly, the special hazards 
were negligible. 

Today, however, we are faced with tremendous 
volumes of combustible paints, lacquers, degreasing 
and quench oils and other flammable products piped, 
troughed, channeled and tanked throughout the 
plants. We have the advent of new products coming 
out of the chemical and the petro-chemical industry. 
Plastic foams of one type or another, synthetic fab- 
rics, the manufacturing of which, themselves, creates 
a serious hazard, all have entered the industrial pic- 
ture and created a change that requires attention. 

We must protect against these special hazards, and 
it is the responsibility of a group such as this, which 
is dealing directly with the problems of industrial 
security, to educate their management to the extent 
that specific attention is paid to special hazards of 
your plants and that they are properly protected. 

Now I know that some of you must wonder just 
what part these four items play in America’s large 
loss fires. 

Every year there are over 400,000 building fires, 
that is, fires involving buildings and contents, in the 
U.S. Approximately 25°%, or 100,000, of these occur 
in industrial and mercantile occupancy. During 1960 
there were 391 fires and explosions falling into the 
category of large loss fires—those in excess of $250,000. 

Sixty-six of these involved losses of one million dol- 
lars or more—and, the total dollar loss for the 391 
large loss fires was over 350 million dollars. 

These large losses represented only two hundredths 
of one per cent of the total number of fires, but ap- 
proximately 23°, of the dollar loss. And, these figures 
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Now you can cut plant security costs 
to the bone without risk! 


You get full protection at lower cost when you 
match the Honeywell electronic security equip- 
ment below to your special needs. 


Now there’s no reason to pay for more plant security than 
you actually need. With a wide selection of Honeywell elec- 
tronic equipment to choose from, you can pick the devices 
that match your exact security requirements. Thus, you 
pay only for the exact amount of protection you require. 

Besides this cost savings, electronic control is your 
assurance of full protection. This is because electronic 
control automatically detects intrusion or fire; minimizes 
the possibility of human error. Electronic control also 


means that guards can be freed for more productive work 
and losses from fire, theft or vandalism can be reduced or 
virtually eliminated. 

Choose the Honeywell. equipment below that matches 
your plant requirements and see how electronic security 
control can give your plant greater security at lower cost! 
For further information, call your nearest Honeywell 
office. Or, write Honeywell, Dept. IS-7-107, Minneapolis 
8, Minnesota. 





Central Control Panel 
This is the heart or communication 
center of your security system. 
Honeywell makes 10 standard panels 
in addition to custom-building pan- 
els for special security requirements. 
These panels are designed to work 
with Honeywell components but 
may also be used to centralize other 
existing security systems. 





W614 Secret Sentry* 


The Secret Sentry is an intrusion de- 
tection and alarm system that oper- 
ates on the principle of capacitance 
balance. This insures maximum se- 
curity for difficult-to-guard areas as 
well as files, vaults or classified ob- 
jects. 








Audio Detection 

An Audio Detection unit can be 
used to detect any audible disturb- 
ance above a pre-set level. The 
disturbance is picked up, amplified 
and used to actuate an audio intru- 
sion signal. Two-way communica- 
tion is an integral part of system. 


ae 


W615 Taut-Wire Detector 


The W615 is a pressure-sensitive 
wire for use outdoors or indoors. 
Upon contact, an alarm sounds lo- 
cally or at a remote control panel. 
The Taut-Wire Detector can be 
mounted inconspicuously on any 
chain-link, wire or other type fence. 





W271A Sono-Sentry* 
Motion Detector 


Um 
Detector sounds alarm when un- Ht | 

a 

} 


/ 
authorized persons move into re- (| 
stricted areas. For use with local , \\\N 
alarm or remote control panel. Key oT: 
switch permits authorized persons to 

enter under controlled conditions. 








Door and Gate Control 


The Honeywell Doorand Gate Con- 
trol makes possible supervision of 
doors and gates up to four miles 
away from a remote control panel. 
Two-way communications between 
guarded entrance is another Honey- 
well feature. 





* Trademark 
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WORKSHOP NO. VI —Fire Insurance Coverage 
Remarks by V. F. JOHNSON (Continued) 


do not take into consideration the indirect and in 
tangible losses which we can’t measure. 


Statistics Revealing 

Why bore you with statistics? Only because they 
are so revealing! And every large loss started as 
a small loss. If we can engineer our plants and pro- 
tection to prevent the large loss we can save millions 
of dollars, not only in fire losses but fire premiums. 

Let's look at the causes! That is, the known causes! 

Of the 391 large losses, 319 were so-called building 
fires, and of these 319, the causes of 187 are known. 

Of the 187, 49 were electrical. More than 25% 
caused by some deficiency in the electrical or power 
services of the plant. 

21 from smoking and matches. 

17 from failure of heating and cooking apparatus. 

12 from cutting and welding. 


Fix It Before the Fire 

The sum total of these known causes is 111, or 60° 
of the total—and I'll wager right now that the ma- 
jority of you listening to me can think of some situa- 
tion back at your plant involving these causes that 
you are not satisfied with. If so, make a note of it 
and get it fixed before the fire. 

Let’s analyze some more statistics on these large 
losses: 

A review by the NFPA proves that large loss fires 
occur when fires spread over large areas. 

Construction weaknesses were a factor in 85°%, of the 
large loss fires. 

What do we mean by construction weaknesses— 
General construction of the building itself, horizontal 
cut-offs, interior finish, lack of cut-offs for special 
hazards. 

Building contents were a factor in 52%, of the large 
Josses. 

Improper care of flammable liquids, improper stor- 
age practices, dust conditions, housekeeping, improper 
care of material or manufactured gases. 

These all go back to the original axiom I quoted 
éarlier—the bigger the pile of fuel, the bigger the fire. 

Now let us look at private protection. 

In 81% of the large losses the lack of automatic 
sprinklers was a definite factor. 

There were 26 large loss fires where the buildings 
were completely sprinklered. Of these 26, only five 
performed satisfactorily. 

That sounds like an indictment of sprinklers, does- 
n’t it? But let me explain that in a study of over 67,000 
sprinklered fires, sprinklers performed satisfactorily 


96%, of the time. 


Large Fire Losses 
What, then, caused the dismal record in the large 
loss fires? 
Closed valves were responsible for eight failures. 
In three of these instances the valves were closed too 
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soon. ‘Two valves had been closed for repairs, one to 
abet arson, and two for undetermined reasons. Three 
failures were due to improper design, in fact, we might 
say 11 were due to improper design. Three had in- 
sufficient water supplies, and eight were not designed 
for the hazard involved. 


Lack of private water supplies, failure of private 
lire pumps, fire brigades, standpipes and_ portable 
extinguishers also contributed their share to building 
up these large losses. 


All this proves that the mere provision of private 
fire protection equipment is not sufficient. It must 
be designed for the job it is expected to do, and above 
all, proper operation and maintenance of this equip- 
ment is a must. 


One final point is all-important. Of the 319 large 
loss fires, 183 occurred when the building was not oc- 
cupied or occupied only by watchmen or janitors. 
Of these 183, discovery was delayed in 164. 

In 30 losses where watchmen were involved, the 
service did not function effectively. Either the fire 
broke out between rounds; the watchman patrolled 
outside only; or he was asleep; he hadn't gone on 
duty or he had gone home to eat. 


Automatic Equipment’s Record 

The record of automatic detection equipment where 
involved was fabulous. Better than the record of 
watchman. Personally, with the electronic devices, 
local and central supervisory service available today 
and, again, I say I personally find little choice as re- 
spects fire detection equipment between so-called gad- 
gets and the individual. I know that this is contrary 
to the underwriting principles of some of our large 
associations insuring the industrial fire risks of today, 
but there is less opportunity for failure in that the 
electronic device decides to work or not to work, where 
as the individual confronted with the discovery of a 
fire makes many decisions, some of which merely con- 
tribute to make a large loss larger. 

I remember some years ago, when working with one 
of the associations, that there was a drive on_to inter- 
view watchmen employed at our insured plants. This 
was in the day when the watchman, I might say, had 
not been upgraded to his present level, but during 
that period where the long-term faithful employee 
who had been with the company for the last 40 years 
and could no longer perform production jobs, might 
have been crippled with arthritis or other impair- 
ments, was left with the responsibility of the plant 
during the non-working hours. A particular inter- 
view that I had with a watchman at that time indi- 
cated the greatest confidence as to what should take 
place in the event of fire. I tried to paint a specific 
sequence of events occurring in a certain section of 
the plant, and asked him to perform in the manner he 
would should that sequence of events actually take 
place. He indicated that the first thing he would 
do would be to go out through an adjoining door, take 
the wrench off a certain valve and open it. This was 
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fine, except that the valve he 
pointed to was a post indicator 
valve for the sprinkler system 
in the area, which is always open 
and should never be closed until 
such time as we are certain the 
fire is completely out, and then 
should be closed only for that 
short period of time when we are 
replacing the heads so that the 
system can be put on automatic 


again. 


Apparently, the situation has- 
n't changed too greatly in the 
past 30 years, because of the com- 
ments just made. You will re- 
member that I indicated that in 
three of the instances where large 
losses had occurred the valves 
had been closed too soon. It was 
always the darkest mystery to 
me how management of a large 
industrial organization could go 
home at night and leave the en- 
tire assets of the corporation in 
the hands of an individual who 
was not only physically handi- 
capped by age or other health 
deficiencies, but also improperly 
instructed and completely un- 
oriented with his responsibilities 
in the event of a catastrophe oc- 


curring! 


I realize that this type watch- 
man may not be a major prob- 
lem today, but I am also very cer- 
tain that the proper education 
of our watchmen, fire brigades, 
plant personnel, maintenance 
people, etc., is still one of our 
major problems. To control our 
fire losses and eliminate large 
fires, more time must be spent 
on the education of these people. 
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Gives Unified 
Entry Control 
Plus Personnel 
Identification! 


Proved! The most dependable, versa- 
tile entry control and identification 
card system yet devised . . . Western 
Industries’ Guard-Kard! 

Guard-Kard is a simplified, yet 
ingenious electromechanical, code 
embossed, fool-proof card that permits authorized personnel immediate entry 
when inserted into the Guard-Kard remote control lock. 


GUARD-KARD IS VERSATILE: All of your Guard-Kards can be coded for 
admittance to basic areas, and others with additional codes for access to further 


areas, thereby minimizing guard requirements. 


CHARGE-CARD: When personalized, Guard-Kard can be used as an employee 
charge plate. Also, adaptable for systems applications. 

Whatever the scope 
of your protection pro- 
gram, Guard-Kard as- 
sures primary security 
—effectively, depend- 
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Made by the makers of dependable Western 
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WESTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Guard-Kard Division 


2738 West 36th Place e Chicago 32, Illinois 


Canada: Cameron Grant, Inc., 465 St. John St., Montreal 3, Que. 1186 











flutocall 


SECURITY SYSTEM 
gives new AUTO PLANT 
advanced protection features 


Ford Motor Company’s modern Chicago 
Stamping Plant is typical of industry’s trend 
to Autocall’s advanced plant protection. Here 
security personnel in the control center keep 
their fingers on the pulse of the entire plant, 
maintain maximum security around the clock. 

This trend-setting Autocall system includes 
automatic sensing devices which detect dan- 
gerous or irregular conditions and instantly 
transmit them into the control center. Here 
they are immediately printed (in plain English) 
on the Autocall-Howe print recorder, giving 
cause, location and time of the signal. All 
signals are positive, non-interfering and suc- 
cessive. If two or more signals are actuated at 


























the same time, each operates in turn and none 
are lost. In addition the system provides patrol 
monitoring and two-way communication 
throughout the entire plant. 

An efficient, cost-saving Autocall fire alarm 
or complete security system can be tailored to 
fit the requirements of your property. Get the 
full story. Write, wire or phone now! 


Exteel 


FIRST IN PROPERTY PROTECTION 


THE AUTOCALL COMPANY + SHELBY II, OHIO » SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Remarks by 
R. L. APPLEGATE 


Department of Defense 


Analysis of ASIS Recommendations to 
Modify the Industrial Security Program 


During July the President of this Society transmitted 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower) a 
paper which outlined the position of ASIS with re- 
spect to the Department of Defense Industrial Securi- 
ty Program. This paper focused attention on four 
principal areas of interest and set forth recommenda- 
tions which reflected the Society’s views. This paper 
does not constitute a reply to your President's trans- 
mittal; it is chosen as a means of acquainting you 
with some of the matters which are involved in a 
consideration of the recommendations. 

The first recommendation is as follows: 

1. All industrial security responsibilities of the De 


Joseph F. Doherty 
Chairman 
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partment of Defense and of the military departments 
should be executed by a single, central office in the 
Department of Defense, responsible to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

To support this recommendation reference was made 
to the reasons set forth in the Wright Commission Re- 
port of June, 1957, which were adopted and included 
as the current reasons of the Society for submitting 
the recommendation. The quote from the Commis- 
sion’s report is as follows: 

To insure uniformity within the armed services 
with respect to the Department of. Defense Indus- 
trial Security Programs, the Commission recom- 
mends establishment of an Office of Security with- 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This 
olfice would integrate, control, and supervise the 
industrial security programs of the three services, 
thus elimating duplicate clearances, investigations, 
fingerprinting and repetitious execution of clear- 
ance applicant and related forms, and accomplish 
a streamlined administrative pattern eliminating de 
lay resulting from use of chain-ol-command com- 
munications regarding security matters. 

Classification guides would be issued by such 
office, and close scrutiny maintained on the classi 
fication of materials contracted for by the services. 
Downgrading and declassilication programs would 
be monitored from this office, as well as disposition 
ol classified material upon termination of contracts. 

—Commission Report, page XX 

Steps taken even before the Commission's report 

was published in 1957, and since that date, have 


(Continued on page 48) 
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eliminated many of the duplications in personnel 
clearance processes mentioned by the Commission. 
Conspicuous among these are the conversion of gov- 
ernment clearances to industrial clearances (both 
military and civilian); the transfer of clearances from 
one facility to another facility; the transfer of clear- 
ances from one facility of a multi-plant company to 
another of its facilities; the extension of the use of the 
Department of Delense Industrial Security Program 
to five other agencies of government; and a new pro- 
cedure coming to you shortly for standardization ol 
cryptographic clearances. 

While it is agreed that some delays result from the 
current chain-ol-command practice with respect to 
those relatively few instances when problems can be 
resolved only at the departmental level, it is clear that 
such delays would not be eliminated entirely by adopt 
ing this recommendation, because information would 
have to be obtained from the contracting military de 
partments by the proposed Olfice of Security. 

With respect to classification guides, the new Form 
254 resulted from efforts to improve the classification 
process of projects coming to industry. Further, ef- 
forts are needed to improve the classification methods 
employed throughout defense, and this is the subject 
of a study now getting underway. We are already 
well on the way to solving the problem of downgrad- 
ing and declassifying classified defense information. 
Expansion of the authority to retain classified material 
at the completion of a contract has been approved. 

Although there has not been a consolidation of the 
program under one office within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, there has been a large measure 
of consolidation within the Department of the Army; 
which now has only seven cognizant security offices, 
and within the Department of the Air Force, which 
has only three cognizant offices. Despite the fondest 
hopes of many, consolidation in and of itself will not 
automatically solve your problems. Differences in 
instructions received by contracting officers from their 
respective procurement activities, the differences in 
judgment of individuals administering the program, 
local conditions and other factors will continue to 
cause some irritating variances in the operations of 
the program. Excessive centralization is not the answer. 

In regard to a single set of regulations, we, of 
course, have had such regulations for some time. The 
Commission in 1957 was primarily concerned with 
the individual military department implementing 
procedures which were employed in administering 
the program. Differences in these procedures are 
constantly being diminished, and I believe this is far 
less of a factor today than it was in 1957. 

As a partial elaboration of this recommendation, 
it was noted that separate security responsibilities are 
presently assigned to “a contracting officer” and to a 
“cognizant security office.” Hope was expressed that 
by the establishment of a central office the distinction 
between these two types of responsibility could be 


“ 
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eliminated. Attention is invited to the fact that se- 
curity is merely one of several essential services which 
must be furnished when a procurement contract in- 


volves classified information. Desirable as it might 
be, security cannot be separated from the procure- 
ment situation and isolated in a neat package standing 
as an end unto itself. 

Because procurement is the principal factor that 
brings industry and the military departments together, 
the several different services which must be furnished 
in a procurement situation must necessarily reflect 
the basic interests of the procurement activity. For 
example, the money that is spent, the government 
furnished equipment used, and the military secrets 
involved are all property of such an activity. You 
will note that those security functions assigned to the 
“contracting officer” under the program are designed 
to assist the procurement activity in fulfilling its re- 
sponsibility to look after its own property. For this 
reason, I cannot visualize a situation in which such 
responsibility can be legally divorced from the con- 
tracting activity and translerred to the “cognizant se- 
curity office” or could logically be transferred to 
an already overloaded “procurement officer” where 
they most likely would be subordinated to his primary 
mission. 

The second recommendation is as follows: 

The Government should not take action to change 
or modify the industrial security program without 
advance notice to and consultation with industry rep- 
resentatives. 

The transmittal continues by stating that “Past ex- 
perience has indicated that unilateral determinations 
by Government personnel can result in costly, un- 
workable or ineffective requirements.” It stated fur- 
ther that: “Much good has been accomplished in other 
sectors of the procurement field through improved 
communications. 

Historically, many efforts have been made to bring 
about better communications between the govern- 
ment and industry in the security field. As far back 
as 1949, we had an Industry Advisory Committee. 
Some of you will recall the Special Security Group 
meetings which were conducted over several years. 
In fact, the idea for the organization of this Society 
was developed during one such meeting. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Defense has actively participated in each 
national convention which the Society has held in 
order to discuss problems of common interest. Sev- 
eral Presidents which this Society has had belonged to 
an Industrial Advisory Committee which functioned 
from 1953 to 1959. This was a reconstitution of the 
earlier committee. During 1959 the Department of 
Defense rescinded the charter of a large number of 
committees, including our own advisory group. 

In more recent times we have found+that the ad- 
visory functions previously performed by the Com- 
mittee are being met with equal effectiveness by seek- 
ing advice and information through informal staff 
visits to industrial and research organizations, par- 
ticipating in industrial security conferences, and 
through correspondence. 
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Some of the problem areas which require specific 
regulations come to us from other activities within 
Department of Defense, where our course of action 
in industry must be consistent with our internal pro- 
cedures set by others. Declassification and down- 
grading is an example. In addition, changes in laws 
and Executive Orders require amendments, additions 
or deletions to our procedures. These are already 
pre-delined and must be implemented without change. 
For instance, Executive Order 10964 signed by the 
President on 20 September 1961 will modify several 
provisions of Executive Order 10501. This in turn 
will require us to make certain changes in our in- 
dustrial program. 

Despite the long joint experience in the security 
field which industry and government have enjoyed 
over the past years, new problem areas arise where 
neither industry nor the government have very much 
experience to fall back on. Security in international 
procurement is perhaps the most striking example 
today. 

All-in-all, we are consulting with industry today in 
several effective ways, including those followed by 
others within the Department of Defense activities in 
procurement matters. To the extent possible, how- 
ever, we will continue, as in the past, to seek guidance 
from industry in resolving these security problems. 

The third recommendation states: 

The Industrial Security Program should be based 
on specific legislation. 

It pointed out that legislation would assist in the 
development of public acceptance of the program as 
an important aspect of national security. Also, it 
was held that legislation would aid in offsetting cer- 
tain types and frequency of attacks being made against 
the concepts and practices of industrial security. 

I believe the turn of events in the international 
scene as well as the extensive use of the Department 
of Defense Industrial Security Program is such that 
acceptance of the program by the public cannot be 
considered a significant problem. 

In the Greene vs. McElroy case, which brought the 
subject of authority to the forefront, the court did not 
decide whether an Executive Order or a law was es- 
sential, but it did bring out that one or the other was 
necessary. Following the court’s decision we sought 
an Executive Order and, as you know, Executive Order 
10865 now authorizes the program. Congressional 
recognition of the need for limited confrontation pro- 
cedures might perhaps be more persuasive than a 
simple Executive determination that national security 
demands withholding of witnesses. It is only in this 
one aspect of the program, however, that a law might 
prove a more preferable vehicle than an Executive 
Order for providing authority. 

As a fourth recommendation the transmittal stated: 

The classification “CONFIDENTIAL” (including 
CONFIDENTIAL -MODIFIED HANDLING AU- 
THORIZED) should be eliminated. 

This is a much discussed subject in which we are all 
interested. Since Mr. Gordon Patton, Department ol 
the Air Force, is scheduled to discuss this subject, I 
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will make no comments at this time. 

At an appropriate time in the near future your 
President may expect a formal reply to these recom- 
mendations from the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower). 


By 


GORDON PATTON 
U. S. Air Force 


The Significance of the 


Confidential Classification 

The recent intensification of the Cold War has re- 
sulted in many “second looks’ at our national de- 
fense posture. Every facet of our many programs has 
been reviewed from organization of basic elements to 
major policy decisions. It is only proper, therefore, 
that we evaluate our procedures for the control of 
classified information to insure that they are as 
streamlined and efficient as possible, consistent with 
the requirements to protect adequately the informa- 
tion involved. Not only is it of vital importance that 
we protect sensitive information from unauthorized 
disclosure, but it is equally important that we guard 
against any adverse impact on the timely accomplish- 
ment of essential research, development and produc- 
tion tasks. 

A primary problem of document classification al- 
ways has been the difficulty of defining the areas ol 
information which necessarily must be controlled in 
the interests of national security and those areas of 
information which should be reasonably available to 
all. 

At the risk of sounding a little basic, it might be 
well if we take just a few moments to review the phil- 
osophy of security. This will provide us with a com 
mon frame of reference so that we may better fit the 
requirements of security within the larger picture ol 
overall mission accomplishment. 

Let’s view security as a continuum. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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At one point on this line we have no security—every- 
thing is available to anyone, a patently unacceptable 
condition for some defense information. At the 
other extreme is 100°, security—a highly desirable, 
utopian situation, but one, regrettably, which the 
practical aspects of everyday operations will prevent 
us from ever reaching. Somewhere, then, between 
these two ©xtremes we have got to find that point 
on the line which will provide us with the maximum 
possible security consistent with efficient and econo 
mical operation. Unfortunately, the process of iden- 
tifying this point is not an exact science, and there 
will inevitably be some disagreement as to the opti- 
mum location of the point at any given time and in 
any particular situation. 


To compound the problem further, it is necessary 
that we find more than one point on the line. For 
it is obvious to everyone that all information isn’t 
of the same value, and therefore the requirements for 
security will vary. 

This raises our second question—just how many 
points should there be on the line? We have already 
agreed that more than one is necessary, but how many 
is enough? Three? Seven? Ten? Once again we 
are called upon to make a value judgment, and there 
is certain to be difference of opinion. 

The nature of this problem was fully recognized 
by President Eisenhower when he took office in Jan- 
uary, 1953. He, therefore, directed the Attorney Gen- 
eral to initiate a thorough study of the entire problem 
area. Based on his comprehensive report, the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order 10501 on November 6, 
1953. This order stated that official information 
which requires protection in the interests of national 
defense shall be limited to three categories of classifi 
cation, which, in descending order of importance, 
shall carry one of the following designations: TOP 
SECRET, SECRET, or CONFIDENTIAL. The or 
der continued, saying, “No other designation shall 
be used to classify defense information requiring 
protection in the interests of national defense “i 


The decision was thereby made at the highest level 
of Government that the optimum “number of points 
on the line” would be three. This course of action 
was in accord with the basic concept that measures 
to control classified information should be progres- 
sively more vigorous in direct relationship with the 
importance of the particular information to the na 
tional defense. That is, procedures for the protection 
of TOP SECRET information should be most strin- 
gent with security considerations paramount. On 
the other hand, procedures for the protection ol 
CONFIDENTIAL information must give greater re 
gard to operational cost considerations. 

Once this decision was made we had the basis for 
our program on safeguarding military information. 
The three essential elements of this program are: 


1. Limitation on dissemination—the principle of 





compartmentalization whereby we limit risk of com- 
promise by limiting exposure. 

2. Personnel Security Program—assuring that only 
trustworthy and loyal persons are given access to the 
information. 

3. Establishment of physical security—which  in- 
cludes transmission, storage, destruction and other se- 
curity procedures concerning handling and control 
of information in use. 

Executive Order 10501 has been in effect for almost 
8 years. It is only natural that during this period ol 
time there should be those who did not concur with 
the “number of dots on the line” nor with their rela- 
tive positions. There have been those who contend 
that “one more dot” is needed—that we should add 
“a fourth position on security continuum” by re- 
instituting the RESTRICTED category that was 
dropped in 1953. On the other hand, there are those 
who contend that we should reduce our categories to 
two and thereby improve both security and operational 
efficiency. These two opposite positions are charac 
teristic of any area wherein decisions must be made 
on value judgments rather than mathematical ex 
actitudes. 

This question is one of extreme importance to you. 
For in your jobs you have the dual responsibility of 
protecting many of our nation’s most valuable secrets, 
and at the same time you must make certain that un- 
necessary security obstacles do not impede the accom- 
plishment of the critical jobs that have been given 
industry. 

Following World War II there was considerable con 
fusion as to exactly what our national policy was with 
respect to the classification of sensitive information. 
Cognizance of this unresolved problem was taken by 
the National Security Council in 1948, and the prob- 
lem was subsequently transmitted to the Interde 
partmental Committee on Internal Security (ICIS), 
which drafted new regulations establishing minimum 
standards for the handling and transmission of classi- 
fied information in executive departments and agen- 
cies. These minimum standards were issued as Execu- 
tive Order 10290 by President Truman in Septem- 
ber, 1951. 

The next few years brought many complaints about 
the security classification program. Most of them were 
based upon the contention that the Executive Branch 
of the government was improperly using the RE 
STRICTED security classification to keep from the 
public information to which it was rightfully en- 
titled. These same persons further contended that 
the way to correct this deficiency was to eliminate 
the RESTRICTED category. 

I want to comment on the proposed solution. It is 
obvious that those who suggested this solution were 
of the opinion that the fallacy lay in the system itself. 
Phe Department of Defense did not concur with this 
position. DOD further contended that this classi 
fication provided the necessary degree of protection 
to information which should not be published and 


(Continued on page 52) 
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iLEVISION... 


Impressed by the potential value of closed 

circuit television but depressed by reports of high 
initial cost, expensive maintenance, constant 
requirement for difficult adjustments, and general 
unreliability? Then listen . . . to an unprecedented 
proposition from the world’s oldest manufacturer 
of industrial closed circuit television: Indoor or 
outdoors, in any kind of weather with practically 
any degree of illumination, Diamond Electronics’ 
all new Hawk 401 Utiliscope is guaranteed on a 
money-back basis to provide a sharp, clear picture 
of just about anything . . . perimeter barriers, 
gates, transfer points, loading docks, construction 
areas, vehicular movement, rooftops, hazardous 
areas... all from one safe, comfortable and convenient 
location. The Hawk requires no special housing, no 
special power supply, no special adjustments 

for changing light and weather conditions. Just 

plug it into an ordinary 110 V outlet 

and forget about it. 


See for yourself. Call, write or wire and we’ll 
arrange a demonstration within the week. 


y 










Diamond Flectr onies Diamond Power Specialty Corporation * Lancaster, Ohio 
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made available to a potential enemy. It was also ap- 
propriate because it protected information which, be- 
cause of operational or other practical consideration, 
should not be subjected to the security controls and 
costs which would accrue if classified CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. It was DOD's position that any deficiencies 
that may have existed in the administration of the 
security program could best be corrected by changes 
in administrative procedures. 

The RESTRICTED classification had fallen into 
disrepute and was discontinued in 1953 with the is 
suance of Executive Order 10501. 

What were the significant results, if any, of this 
action? 

1. The Air Force found it necessary to classify CON- 
FIDENTIAL a significant body of information that 
was previously classified RESTRICTED. 

2. The Army had numerous Field Manuals con- 
taining data of value to troops. They knew this in- 
formation warranted some protection, but if a CON- 
FIDENTIAL classification were assigned, it would 
hamper the dissemination of the information to those 
who needed it to do their job. However, the Army 
was not willing to pass this data to the enemy “gratis” 
without his having to make any effort to get it. Asa 
result a compromise solution was developed—the use 
of CONFIDENTIAL (Modified Handling Author- 
ized). 

3. Our allies are still aware of the importance of the 
RESTRICTED classification and continue to use it. 
Since we are bound to honor their classification (and 
have no comparable one ourselves) it becomes neces- 


sary to afford their information “a degree of protection” 


. equal to or greater than that required by the Gov- 
ernment or international organization which furnished 
the information.” (Quote from E. O. 10501) We 
therefore have to assign it to the CONFIDENTIAL 
(MHA) category. 

t. A recent example clearly illustrates the nature of 
the problems that arose as a result of the elimination 
of the RESTRICTED classification. A few montis 
ago there was published in the press the exact loca- 
tion of the various components of a Minuteman com- 
plex to be constructed near Malstrom AFB. This oc- 
curred because the contract that was let for the 
construction was unclassified. 

There are probably those who contend this is un- 
important because you can’t “hide” the construction 
of something this large. It is important to note that 
the information as published was sufficiently accu 
rate to be of great value to an enemy for targeting 
purposes. 

Here I would like to call your attention to the ex- 
pose of Soviet espionage of May, 1960, prepared by the 
FBI. An excerpt from that pamphlet stated: 

“.. . the Soviet Military attache’s office in the Unit- 
ed States is able to legally obtain 95% of the material 
useful for its intelligence objectives in fact, 90% 
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of an intelligence agent’s time in any other country in 
the world would normally be consumed clandestinely 
obtaining information which is readily available in 
the United States through Government Agencies or 
Commercial publishing houses.” 


It was further reported, for example, “that Polish 
military intelligence obtains more technical data in 
the United States than from all the other countries 
in the world combined.” 

In view of the foregoing it is obvious that, at -best, 
the elimination of the RESTRICTED classification 
was a mixed blessing. However, the important ques- 
tion in the minds of some is—did it eliminate or re- 
duce significantly the alleged deficiencies in our classi- 
fication procedures. 

Just what are the specific objections to the CON- 
FIDENTIAL category? In general they appear to 
be based on three principal grounds: 

1. Overclassification. 
retards the free exchange of information, and 

3. The costs of securing CONFIDENTIAL informa- 


tion are excessive. 


2. This overclassification is self-defeating in that it 


The claim that there is a significant body of CON- 
FIDENTIAL information that is overclassified has 
within it the inherent admission that there is also 
a significant portion of information that is properly 
classified. If the CONFIDENTIAL classification were 
eliminated, what will be done with the properly classi- 
fied information? Do we turn it over to the enemy and 
further increase his “free intelligence,” or do we up- 
grade it to SECRET and wind up right where we 
started—with overclassification? 

The fact that a person has been cleared does not 
authorize his access. If some of these people are 
granted access to information for which they have no 
need, then somewhere along the line some of us 
aren't doing our jobs. 

There is a significant body of information presently 
classilied CONFIDENTIAL which, if evaluated sole- 
ly from the security viewpoint, would warrant a SEC- 
RET classification. However, security requirements 
must be correlated with operational needs. Therefore, 
in order to “get the job done,” this information has 
been assigned a CONFIDENTIAL classification. 
Hence, the elimination of the CONFIDENTIAL cate- 
gory would require the upgrading of this data to 
SECRET with the attendant operational problem 
involved. In other words, there would have to be a 
significant increase in those persons granted access to 
SECRET information. 

If there are instances where data is overclassified, 
the logical procedure for the correction of this con- 
dition would appear to be more positive identilicaiion 
of the type of information warranting that classifica- 
tion at each level and more stringent administrative 
procedures to assure that the criteria is properly 
applied. 

Here is where industry has an important respon- 
sibility and obligation. We all agree that prope) 
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classification is mandatory from both a security and 
operational viewpoint. We in DOD do not have a 
“crystal ball” that automatically does this for us. 
Hence, your assistance in this area is of great value. 
If you run across information you feel is improperly 
classified, it is your responsibility to call this to the 
attention of the proper authority, outlining the spe- 
cific reasons for your recommendation, so that cor- 
rective action can be taken. 


There appears to be a belief on the part of some 
that the Department of Defense has been depreciating 
the CONFIDENCTIAL category. 

Nothing could be further from the truth! 


This classification is an extremely important part 
of our program for the safeguarding of information. 
To suggest seriously its elimination is to ignore, or 
only pay lip service to, the fundamental tenet that all 
information or material is obviously not equally im- 
portant to defense or security, and, hence, variable 
standards of security must be applied. 


The mere elimination of the CONFIDENTIAL 
classification, as such, would not eliminate the respon- 
sibility we all have to protect that information which 
could be prejudicial to the defense interests of the 
nation if it were to fall in the hands of our enemies! 


The various actions that have been taken by the 
Department of Defense to ease the burden of ad- 
ministering the program to safeguard CONFIDEN- 
TIAL information are fully in accord with the princi- 
ple that measures taken to protect any body of infor- 
mation must be commensurate with its security im- 
portance. 

This fact has been fully recognized by many in 
industry. This is attested by a recent letter circu- 
lated by the Air Force Auditor General, wherein it 
was noted that on several occasions certain indus- 
tries had established “higher security standards than 
required in the Industrial Security Manual.” 

When recent changes were made in the procedures 
for the handling by industry of CONFIDENTIAL 
material, they were based on the premise that every 
elfort must be made, consistent with security require- 
ments, to expedite the flow of that information and 
eliminate all unnecessary restrictions. The elimina- 
tion of certain accountability procedures did not elim- 
inate nor reduce, per se, any security requirements! 
The same requirements for security that existed be- 
fore this change are still in effect. The maintenance 
of records certainly has a psychological effect on per- 
sons handling classified material. However, in com- 
paring the importance of the material with the needs 
of the using activities, it was felt that the “point on 
the line” could be adjusted slightly to meet more 
effectively the operational requirements of industry. 
Only by constantly reviewing and evaluating the needs 
of industry and our security requirements can we help 
industry accomplish its vital mission and at the same 
time provide that degree of protection the sensitivity 
of classified information requires. 
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We all have the same goal—the protection of the 
Free World against the inroads of international com- 
munism. In order to accomplish this mission it is 
imperative that we tighten up our security procedures 
and make every effort to plug the loopholes that en- 
able hostile intelligence forces to collect the majority 
of their information by simply subscribing to various 
governmental and commercial publications. 

Once a mistake has been made and the enemy has 
obtained important defense information, that mistake 
can never be corrected. Then he has gained an ad- 
vantage and the goal of world communism is one 
step nearer fruition. 


Remarks by 


JAMES M. CLAYTON 


Headquarters 
Air Force Systems Command 





Air Force Systems Command’s Program 


On 17 March 1961, the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced a reorganization of the Air Force Systems 
Management, designed to centralize direction of Bal- 
listic Missile and Space Programs and to insure the 
most effective discharge of those military space re- 
sponsibilities assigned to the Air Force. 


The reorganization, as implemented, covered all 
activities concerned in the acquisition and develop- 
ment of Aircraft and Missile Systems, i.e., Ballistic 
Missile Systems, Space Systems, Aeronautical Systems, 
and Electronic Systems, which, under the Air Force 
Systems Command's organization and management, 
formed the basis for the mission of four of our major 
divisions. 


Today, the Air Force Systems Command is respon- 
sible for research, development, test, procurement, 
production, site activation (including facility design, 
construction, installation and check-out) and the plan- 
ning for support and operation of these systems for 
the Air Force. 


Subordinate field activities of AFSC are divided 
broadly into three major types, including both tenant 
activities and Command installations: 


a. System Divisions which are engaged primarily 
in management of programs and systems from con- 
cept through development and procurement to deliv 
ery, to the using Air Force Commands. 


b. Test Centers provide test facilities to the Depart. 
ment of Defense, other government agencies and on- 
base contractors, e.g., Air Force Missile Test Center 
with its Atlantic Missile Range, Air Force Flight Test 
Center, Air Force Missile Development Center and the 
Air Proving Ground Center. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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c. Contract Management Regions with their sub- 
ordinate Air Procurement Districts and Air Force 
Plant Representatives which administer contracts 
awarded by the Systems Divisions. In addition, the 
Western, Central and Eastern Contract Management 
Region Security Olfices, with their strategically lo- 
cated field olfices, provide the basic structure for the 
Command Cognizant Security Program servicing as- 
signed DOD off-base contractors’ facilities. 

With this basic and general information concern- 
ing AFSC’s organization, let us look generally at 
the DOD Industrial Security Program as it affects 
the Air Force, and specifically as it affects AFSC. 

Within the Department of Defense Industrial Se- 
curity Responsibilities defined in the AFISR and 
ISM provide uniform policy, guidance and procedures 
applicable to the mutual relationships between govern 
ment and industry for safeguarding classified infor 
mation required in the performance of DOD and as- 


sociated agency contracts. 


a. Cognizant Commanders and their Cognizant Se 
curity Olfices are responsible for the security at 
assigned contractors’ facilities and for servicing the 
contracting activities and contractors concerned. Ba- 
sically, this is accomplished through issuance of clear- 
ances, surveys, inspections, guidance and enforcement. 


(1) Formerly, two major Air Force Commands were 
primarily responsible for weapons systems. Functions 
of research, development and test were performed by 
\RDC while AMC was responsible for procurement, 
production and in-service support. Parallel organiza- 
tions, as exemplified by the physical proximity of 
functions and area coverage, were maintained by the 
two Commands’ Cognizant Security Offices servicing 
research and production facilities respectively. 

(2) The Air Force Systems Command has recently 
assumed Security Cognizance for substantially all of 
the contractors’ facilities assigned to the Air Force by 
the Department of Defense. . 

The three AFSC Contract Management Regions 
are providing Cognizant Security Office service, ef- 
fectively and without change, to some 8,000 off-base 
facilities, including those off-base facilities formerly 
assigned to AFSC Regional Office, Divisions and Cen- 
ters. Integration of the security function of the AFSC 
Regional Offices into that of the Contract Manage 
ment Regions is one real benefit of this organization 
within the Air Force. This is being accomplished 
without disruption of service. The benefits to be 
derived from centralized systems management, as you 
can see, accrue to the Industrial Security Program. 


(3) AFSC Divisions and Centers continue to re 
tain cognizance for on-base contractor facilities to- 
gether with cognizance for a few captive facilities 
directly associated with their primary mission (some 
$00 facilities). 


(4) Suffice to say, the AFSC and Air Force on-base 





facility program was designed to permit Army, Navy 
NASA and Air Force contractors to carry out opera- 
tions at our test facilities at Cape Canaveral, Eglin, 
Holloman and Edwards Test facilities, while per- 
mitting the Center and Base Commanders to main- 
tain the essential administrative and security manage- 
ment controls. The requirements of the AFISR are 
paralleled and maintained under this program. 


b. Now what of the security responsibilities as- 
signed by the Department of Defense to the Con- 
tracting Military Department? Within the Air Force, 
as was just indicated, they were formerly divided be- 
tween the Project Commander (ARDC) and the Pro- 
curing Commander (AMC) due to the split in the 
R&D and Procurement functions between the two 
Commands. Under the AFSC consolidated and cen- 
tralized program, all of these security responsibilities 
are now vested within the Systems Divisions by Pro- 
gram Directors and System Program Offices. 


(1) The Program Director with the assistance ol 
his program officers and Foreign Technology repre- 
sentatives are responsible for assuring that all of the 
Security actions pertaining to the Contracting Mili- 
tary Department are fulfilled, and provide guidance 
for protecting classified information throughout the 
negotiation, award and performance of classified con- 
tracts. 


(2) This guidance is formalized, executed and dis 
tributed to the contractor and the Cognizant Security 
Office by the Systems Division procuring contracting 
officer in the form of Classification Guides (DD 
Form 254) and in General and Special Security Re 
quirements Clauses in the contract. 


(3) Following the award, the contract, together 
with responsibilities for providing security services to 
the contractor during the performance of the con- 
tract, are transferred to the Administrative Contracting 
Olficer in the geographically located APD’s and 
\FPR’s under the CMR’s. While they are the 
point and source of contact on security requirements 
throughout the performance of the contract, their 
actions are coordinated with and controlled by the 
Systems Program Director and the Systems Program 
Office in the AFSC Division concerned. 


How does the system work? Today, when the Air 
Staff decides on a new system or program, the re 
quirement is sent to AFSC, and on to its Systems Di- 
visions, for research, development and test, and ulti- 
mately on to procurement and production. 


The original system is broken down into specialized 
parts. Individual contracts are designed and let by 
the AFSC Systems Divisions. The basis of this break- 
down is by specialized type of equipment—engines, 
air frames, electronics and armament. Separate prime 
contracts for each type of equipment required to 
complete the systems are let by “buyers” or Procuring 
Contracting Officers in our Systems Divisions (upon 
the advice and guidance of the SPO and Systems En- 
gineer in the form of a P.R.*—Purchase Request). 
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Systems Security Requirements, which coordinates; 


These purchase requests not only outline the scope 
controls and directs security requirements imposed 


of the proposed contract, but include, as attachments, 
guides for establishing security requirements (deter- on System Program Offices and their Contracting OFf- 
mining what is to be protected and to what extent it ficers. This includes evaluation and coordination of 
is to be protected by ascertaining what its intelli- special security requirements for classified programs, 
gence impact will be upon our national defense). This systems, projects, studies and contracts; security re- 
guidance then forms the basis for DD Form 254, quirements of operational orders, tenancy agreements, 
Classification Guide and information for inclusion in inter-agency agreements, etc., which are essential to 
the general and special security requirements clauses specilic programs and systems. 

Contractor’s Clearances which supervises, guides, di- 
rects and controls facility and personnel clearance 
programs; revocations, suspensions, denials; interim 
clearances and security violations or other actions per- 
taining to individual contractor personnel. 

Contractor’s Facilities which’ supervises, guides, di- 
rects and controls those cognizant office functions 
pertaining to contractor’s-security systems; inspection 
and enforcement programs; education and special sub- 





ol the contracts as required. 

The contract is then assigned to the Contract Man- 
agement Regions, their APD’s and AFPR’s and on to 
the individual ACO for administration. Throughout 
the performance of the contract the SPO continues 
to provide timely classification and_ reclassification 
information with shredouts provided to fit specific 
operational requirements based upon contractor par- 
ticipation. 

What is the staff security organization throughout 
AFSC? At Headquarters AFSC in the Security and 
Law Enlorcement Division, we have the Industrial 
Security Branch headed by a Security Administrator 
responsible for Program Direction (policy and guid- 
ance), program evaluation, staff supervision and guid- 
ance for the Command's Industrial Security Program 
and its operations. 

Functions of this office are divided into three 


ject surveys. 

Each Systems Division (in addition to Cognizant 
Security Offices) has a Systems Security Require- 
ments group or office to guide and coordinate securi- 
ty requirements of Systems Program Office, Contract- 
ing and Cognizant Offices. They also perform ‘special 
surveys and inspections in conjunction with cognizant 
security offices to assist contractors and cognizant 
security offices. 


groups: (Continued on page 56) 
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Centers in addition to their on-base cognizant se- 
curity offices, have a Mission Security Requirements 
group in their Industrial Security Office to coordinate 
special test security requirements and base adminis- 
trative security requirements in support of test op- 
erations. They also assist the Center and Base Com- 
manders in maintaining administrative security man- 
agement control of contractor operations. 


Contract Management Regions, in addition to the 
Cognizant Security Office staff, have a Contract Securi- 
ty Requirements Group responsible for coordinating 
special and general security requirements of classified 
contracts. 


In summary, let us recognize the diversification of 
operational problems encountered daily in our op- 
erations, directives and procedures. These must be 
coordinated carefully to maintain an efficient and 
effective balance between security and the technical 
accomplishment of research, development and _pro- 
duction of weapons systems, in order to provide that 
all important lead time that permits the effective 
utilization of material produced. 


Reliance is placed upon field personnel to test regu- 
lations and directives against actual operations, and 
to advise Command Headquarters, Air Force and the 
Department of Delense of changes required in order 
to obtain better security at less cost. This must be 
done while maintaining the desired balance between 
security and productive efforts required to research, 
develop, test and produce weapons systems. 


The phrases such as “break through,” “technolog?- 
cal development,” “advancement in the scientific 
community,” “man in space,” “missiles,” and “push- 
button warfare” are all a part of our daily conver- 


sation. 


Has security kept pace? What actually are we try- 
ing to protect? How are we protecting it and what 
does it cost in time and money? What is our lead- 
time in security? Have we developed proper counter- 
measures? Have we recruited the “Professional” to 
design and improve our security system? Do we 
have management’s support of our efforts? Have we 
made any “break-throughs” in new safeguards and are 
we ready to defend our program? I believe that we 
have. 


You, as security officers, are the hub around which 
this vast Industrial Security Program revolves. We 
have gained recognition of the professional standing 
of Industrial Security Specialists. We have placed 
emphasis upon the complexity of operations, assump- 
tion of responsibility and have stressed diversifica- 
tion of contractors’ problems and operations. We have 
interjected requirements for the formal education 
and training necessary to making decisions at operat- 
ing levels. We need expert professional representation. 
We have gained recognition of the three-barreled ap- 
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proach to the program—technical, contracting and 
cognizant responsibilities. Day in and day out we 
are attaining better and more practical security at 
reduced costs. 


Remarks by 


THOMAS O’BRIEN 
U. S. Navy 





Today’s Industrial Security 


The task of keeping the Industrial Security Program 
responsive to current requirements is an unending 
effort. Security must keep pace with the remarkable 
technical achievements of industry. Moreover, many 
new security responsibilities have been assigned. In 
order to keep abreast of the times, the Industrial Se- 
curity Manual has undergone a number of revisions 
over the past several years, and it is safe to assume that 
there will be more changes in the months and years 
ahead. The forthcoming change to the Manual will 
constitute a complete new issue. 


The amendments generally fall into three categories. 
First are those changes that are necessary to accommo- 
date the new responsibilities which have been assigned. 
NATO information, foreign information and _ infor- 
mation belonging to other federal agencies of the 
government are examples of these new responsibilities. 
The second general category consists of changes that 
constitute the implementation of policies designed 
to achieve a greater degree of security. And thirdly, 
there is the continuing effort to streamline adminis- 
trative procedures in order to obtain more efficiency 
in the operation of the program. It is realized that 
the frequent changes that are made in the Industrial 
Security Program create difficulties for contractors. 
However, it is felt that the changes are necessary if the 
Industrial Secuirty Program is to keep pace with the 
changing domestic and foreign security requirements 
which are placed upon us. 


The scope of the program has been again broadened. 
The Department of State has been added to the grow- 
ing list of federal agencies that are using the DOD In- 
dustrial Security Program. Now this DOD program 
provides for the necessary security administration of 
classified contracts which are awarded by the NASA, 
the FAA, the Department of Commerce, the GSA, and 
the Department of State. 


The scope of the Industrial Security Program has 
also been broadened in another area. Procedures for 
safeguarding foreign classified information are in- 
cluded in the forthcoming issue. These procedures 
have been made necessary as a result of the close 
military and industrial ties between the United States 
and her allies in the Free World. The U. S. has en- 
tered into bilateral agreements with Canada and with 
Sweden whereby each government has assumed the 
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responsibility for insuring the safeguarding of the 
other's classified information when entrusted to in- 
dustry. For example, if Sweden lets a classified con- 
tract to a U. S. contractor, the U. $. Government will 
see to it that the U. S. contractor affords proper pro- 
tection to the Swedish information. Sweden will do 
the same thing for U. S. information. Similar agree- 
ments with other governments of the Free World will 
undoubtedly be negotiated in the near future. 


T 


To carry out this responsibility the U. S. is utilizing 
the DOD Industrial Security Program. Generally, the 
contractor will be required to handle the foreign 
classified information in the same manner that U. S. 
classified information is safeguarded. The exceptions 
are clearly spelled out in the new ISM. 

There are several prerequisites which must be ful- 
lilled before the procedures governing the safeguard- 
ing of foreign classified information will be appli- 
cable. The first is a bilateral agreement between the 
United States Government and the particular foreign 
government concerned, which will obligate each gov- 
ernment to insure proper safeguarding of the other’s 
classified information when entrusted to industry. 
Chere must, of course, be a contract between the U. S. 
contractor and the foreign government or an approp- 
riate subcontract. In this connection the foreign 
government will ascertain the clearance status of the 
U. S. contractor from the U. S. prior to entering 


negotiations. Another requirement of utmost im- 
portance is that the classified information must be 
transmitted from government to government; there- 
fore the contractor will receive the foreign classified 
information from the U. S. Government and will 
transmit via U. $. Government channels. 

There have been several recent instances wherein 
U. S. contractors received foreign classified informa- 
tion directly from foreign contractors and in some 
cases directly from foreign governments. The U. S. 
Government has no basis for requiring a contractor to 
safeguard such information. Contractors are, of course 
encouraged to protect the foreign information in the 
same manner as U. S. information and to report the 
incident to their cognizant security office. (However, 
the obligations in the ISM are-applicable only when 
the aforesaid prerequisites have been met and the 
contractor obligates himself to the requirements in 
the particular procurement contract with the foreign 
government or foreign prime contractor.) 

Another new aspect of the forthcoming issue of the 
ISM will be procedures for foreign classified visits. 
Heretofore, the Industrial Security Manual has been 
silent on this topic except for NATO visits. However, 
procedures have existed within the military depart- 
ments for processing contractor personnel to make 
classified visits to foreign countries. The addition of 
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foreign visit procedures is not a relaxation of the 
general policy to restrict such visits to an absolute 
minimum. However, it is intended to assist con- 
tractors who have legitimate contractual requirements 
for foreign visits. Classified visits abroad must be 
sponsored by and approved by a military department, 
and this sponsoring and approval must be based upon 
a Department of Defense rather than a contractor 
requirement. 

\ collateral change provides detailed procedures 
for arranging a classified visit abroad when necessary 
in the performance of a foreign classified contract. 
There is also a change in the NATO visit procedures. 
Henceforth, the contractor will be required to for- 
ward a Certilicate of Security Clearance with the re 
quest for a NATO visit. The format and necessary 
instructions are set forth in the NATO section of the 
new ISM. 

There have been several amendments to General 
Requirements paragraph. Paragraph 5.a, which sets 
forth the general requirement concerning the con- 
tractor’s responsibility for safeguarding classified in- 
formation, has been restated to emphasize the exist- 
ing Department of Defense policy which limits the 
dissemination of classified information to the maxi- 
mum extent consistent with the efficient performance 
of the contract. A footnote is also added which pro- 
hibits a contractor from using a subcontractor solely 
for the purpose of destroying classified material. 


Another significant amendment to the general re- 
quirements paragraph permits a contractor to use 
classified features of design or construction in other 
U.S. military projects of equal or higher classification, 
provided this use of the information has not been 
specilically prohibited by the government. 

The provisions governing disposition of classified 
mformation in paragraphs 5.j and k. have been amend- 
ed. It should be made clear that the sole purpose of 
the requirement to return classified information up- 
on conclusion of a contract is to prevent the build- 
up of large amounts of residual classified material 
throughout the country. This security provision is 
never intended for use for a procurement purpose, and 
therefore the contractor almost always has the option 
to either return or destroy the information. Briefly, 
the changes in this requirement are as follows: 

a. A footnote has been added which suggests to the 
contractor that documents be marked so as to indicate 
the particular contract to which they pertain. This 
will be of material assistance in achieving compliance 
with the requirement. 


b. The second noteworthy change concerns the sit- 
uation when a bid is not accepted. The time for 
returning the information has been extended from 
15 to 90 days. Moreover, provision has been made fon 
the contractor to request an additional extension when 
retention for a period longer than 90 days is necessary 
for a DOD purpose. Accordingly, when a contractor 
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spends money to prepare a bid and he is unsuccessful, 
he may now retain the information generated in con- 
nection with the bid for the purpose of bidding on 
subcontracts related to the same procurement. 


Paragraph 5.k has been clarified to assist the con- 
tractor in requesting authority to retain information 
after the completion of a contract. The paragraph 
clearly indicates that such requests must be in writing 
and must fully justify the retention. ‘Top Secret 
material must be identified by specific document. 
Secret material must also be identified by specific 
document, except, however, the contracting officer 
may permit the contractor to submit requests identi- 
fying Secret material by subject matter only. Request 
for retention of Confidential material need identify 
the material by subject matter only. 


The final change of significance in the General Re- 
quirements paragraph is in paragraph 5.q. Provision 
is made for multi-facility organizations to have a 
Standard Practice Procedure which is applicable 
throughout the organization provided appropriate 
adaptations are made where local conditions require. 
The amendment in paragraph 5.q also imposes a re- 
quirement upon the contractor to furnish a copy of 
the Standard Practice Procedure to each appropriate 
cognizant security office. The contractor is required 
to modify his Standard Practice Procedure upon noti- 
fication from a cognizant security office that it does 
not adequately implement the requirements of the 
ISM. 

The requirement in paragraph 12 which prohibits 
the transmission of classified information outside of 
the continental United States without the specific 
approval of the United States contracting officer has 
been amended to add emphasis to this all-important 
requirment. The basic policy remains the same, that 
is, a contractor may not under any circumstances trans- 
mit or transport classified information outside of the 
continental United States without prior specific ap 
proval from the U. S. contracting officer responsible 
for the information. 

A new requirement, primarily administrative in 
nature, has been added to the paragraph governing 
marking. Henceforth, contractors shall be required 
to indicate the classification of titles and subjects on 
classified documents. This will be done by a paren- 
thetical abbreviation placed immediately following 
the title or subject. For example, the letters TS will 
be placed in parentheses immediately following the 
subject of a letter if the subject itself is classified ‘Top 
Secret. Similarly, the letter U will be placed following 
the title of a classified document if the subject itself 
is unclassified. Generally, subjects and titles should 
be unclassified. Therefore, this new procedure will 
eliminate the need for classifying unclassified com- 
pilation of document titles in document registers and 
similar listings. 

Several amendments in the procedure governing 
personnel security are in the new issue of the Manual. 
Henceforth, employees of graphic art facilities will 
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not be granted Confidential clearances by the contrac- 
tor, but rather, all graphic art facility employees must 
be cleared by the Department of Defense, regardless of 
the level of clearance which is involved. 

This change of policy was considered necessary for 
several reasons. For one, an increase in the number 
of security compromises at graphic art facilities has 
been noted. Another is that an employee of a graphic 
art facility will, as a general rule, have access to a much 
broader scope of Confidential information than em- 
ployees in other industries. Graphic art personnel 
are continually exposed to a finished product. There- 
fore, it was decided that more stringent security 
measures are necessary. 

There is a similar change with respect to all con- 
tractor personnel responsible for making determina- 
tions with respect to the granting of a contractor Con- 
fidential clearance. Therefore, the contractor shall 
now be required to obtain a DOD clearance for those 
employees responsible for granting contractor Con- 
fidential clearances. 

A procedural amendment in the mechanics for ap- 
plying for clearances reduces the number of copies 
of the “Certificate of Non-affiliation with Certain 
Organizations” from five to two. Provision has also 
been made for individuals who are employed by two 
or more contractors to hold concurrent clearances in 
connection with each of their positions. 


The procedures for requesting clearance transfers 
from one contractor facility to another have been 
made similar to the procedures now in effect for re- 
questing conversion of clearances for former Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel. Now, in lieu of a Letter 
of Request on letterhead stationery, the contractor 
will make the request for a clearance transfer by sub- 
mitting a PSQ or IAQ, as appropriate, with only the 
designated items completed. 


The last amendment governing personnel security 
is an expansion of the paragraph which provides for 
the conversion of clearances for former civilian and 
military personnel of the Department of Defense. The 
paragraph will provide that in addition to former 
DOD personnel, the former employees of other federal 
agencies which are participating in the Industrial Se- 
curity Program will also be eligible for clearance 
conversions. 


The procedure governing area controls has been 
somewhat confusing, and therefore this paragraph has 
been amended in an effort to clarify the misun- 
derstandings. Briefly, the new requirements are as 
follows: 

During working hours if there is an open or un- 
locked entrance and if the information is Confidential 
the entrance shall be controlled by an authorized em- 
ployee of the contractor. If the information involved 
is Secret or Top Secret the entrance shall be controlled 
by a guard. In the case of locked entrances where 
the information involved is Confidential or Secret 
the entrance may be unlocked by an authorized em- 
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ployee, provided the employee remains at the en- 
trance until it is again locked. If the information 
involved is Top Secret the locked entrance must be 
controlled by a guard. In connection with this amend- 
ment, the term “locked entrance” has been defined in 
the Definitions paragraph of the Manual. 


Section 9 of the Industrial Security Manual which 
concerns cryptographic and communications analysis 
information has been amended to inform the contrac- 
tor that he will be provided with a cryptographic sup- 
plement to the manual whenever he becomes engaged 
on a contract which will require him to have access 
to cryptographic information. This new cryptogra- 
phic supplement to the ISM has been developed to 
provide the contractor with the guidance necessary 
for the safeguarding of cryptographic material. The 
supplement will be furnished only to those contractors 
who will be required to have possession of crypto- 
graphic information. 

Because of time limitations I have been able to 
present only the most significant amendments and 
these only in a most general way. There are, of 
course, other changes in the forthcoming issue. How- 
ever, for the most part, these are of lesser significance 
or editorial in nature. The new issue of the Industrial 
Security Manual will not be binding until formally re- 
ceived by the contractor. 


Remarks by 
GILBERT H. DAVIS 


Fair Employment Practices Under 
The DOD Industrial Security Program 


Within the past several months many inquiries 
have been received by our office raising the question 
of whether the security practices employed by Defense 
contractors are consistent with the Administration’s 
policy to promote and insure equal opportunity for 
all qualified persons without regard to race, creed, 
color or national origin. 


To quote from Executive Order 10865 entitled 
“Safeguarding Classified Information in Industry,” 
the President, in the preamble to the order, stated: 
“It is a fundamental principle of our Government 
to protect the interests of individuals against unreason- 
able or unwarranted encroachment.” He further stated 
“These provisions and procedures (as contained in the 
order) recognize the interests of individuals affected 
thereby and provide the maximum possible safe- 
guards to protect such interests.” 

Executive Order 10925 is more limited in its scope, 
and it only pertains to one aspect of the interests of 
the individuals. This order states: “Discrimination 
because of race, creed, color or national origin is con- 
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trary to constitutional principles of the United States. 
It is the obligation of the Government to promote and 
ensure equal opportunity to all qualilied persons 
without regard to race, creed, color or national origin, 
employed or seeking employment with the Federal 
Government and on Government contracts.” 

Let us look at the administration of the Industrial 
Security Program and examine how a contractor may 
operate under it and still be in compliance with the 
procedures established by the President's Committee. 
Recognizing that the contractor desires and requires 
more positive guidance in this area, and pending the 
issuance of more formal procedures on this subject, 
the Department of Defense is in the process of issuing 
interim instructions. The following is a summary 
of such procedures: 

\. At the time of the initial interview or contact, 
an applicant for employment may be told of the con- 
tractor’s intentions, if any, to assign the applicant, 
when employed, to duties requiring access to classified 
information. 

B. Applicants, so notified, should be informed at 
this time that authorizations for access to classified 
information (security clearances) can be granted only 
to persons who are United States citizens (by birth 
or by naturalization) or to aliens who have been law- 
fully admitted under an immigration visa for perma- 
nent residence, and who have formally declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United States. 


C. Upon being offered employment contingent up 
on the grant of a security clearance (the offer of em- 


ployment occurs once the contractor has decided to. 


hire the applicant and has so informed him), the 
prospective employee will be required to establish 
his status as a U. S. citizen or immigrant alien, and 
then he may be asked the following questions: 

(1) Have you any known living relatives residing 
outside the United States? (If the answer is “yes” the 
applicant should be asked to indicate the name, re- 
lationship and country in which each such relative 
resides.) 

(2) Have you resided outside the United States at 
any time during the past 15 years or since your 18th 
birthday, whichever is later? (If the answer is “yes” 
the applicant should be asked to state the time and 
place of each such residence.) 

No further questions, other than those set forth 
in C above, may be asked by the contractor which 
pertain to race, creed, color, or national origin in 
determining the tentative acceptability of the appli- 
cant for an access authorization. 

If the prospective employee answers affirmatively 
either of the above questions, namely, that he has 
known living relatives residing in or the prospective 
employee himself has resided in one of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc countries, the contractor may not make the de- 
termination to grant a Confidential clearance. (A list 
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of the Sino-Soviet bloc countries will be included in the 
interim guidance.) 

In such cases, the contractor is free either to with- 
draw the offer of employment in a position requiring 
a security clearance, or he shall forward the applica- 
tion for clearance to the cognizant security office. 

The foregoing interim guidance will not alter the 
present provisions of the Industrial Security Manual 
requiring the completion of DD Forms 48, 48-1, 49 and 
fingerprint cards, when the prospective employee is 
being processed for security clearance by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


Permissible Questions 

The prohibitions against asking any other questions 
pertaining to race, creed, color or national origin 
should not be interpreted by the contractor as limiting 
him in any way from asking questions pertaining to 
qualifications or suitability of the prospective em 
ployee; the asking of questions which are not prohib- 
ited by the laws of the state where the plant is located. 
For example, the following questions may be asked 
by a contractor of any prospective employee: 

(1) Have you ever been arrested, charged, or held 
by any federal, state, or other law enforcement activity, 
either under your present or another name? 

2) Have you ever been granted a security clearance 
or had a clearance denied, suspended, or revoked? 

(3) Questions pertaining to work experience, in- 
cluding an inquiry of the reason for the termination 
of your last employment. 

(4) Questions pertaining to educational qualifi- 
cations. 

(5) A listing of all organizations, including profes- 
sional societies or other associations, to which he may 
belong. (Some states may exclude the listing of or- 
ganizations which indicate race, religious creed, na- 
tional origin or ancestry of its members or membership 
in labor unions.) 


(6) Questions pertaining to health or the habitual 
or occasional use of narcotics or alcohol; history of 
mental or nervous disorders. 


It should become apparent to the contractors after 
an analysis of actions open to them when considering 
applicants for employment, that not all tools of the 
trade have been removed from their hands in comply- 
ing with the procedures established under the various 
State Federal Employment Practices Acts, or by the 
President's Committee for Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. Further, the tools supplied by the interim 
procedures outlined above permit the contractor to 
obtain information which will enable him to make 
the determination as to whether or not he may grant 
a Confidential clearance. If he reaches a determina- 
tion that government action will be required in the 
processing of any particular case, the contractor will 
be in a position so that he may advise the prospective 
employee that he cannot hold open the offer of em- 
ployment requiring access to classified information 
for the period of time it will take the government to 
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process the case, if such is the situation. If he so 
desires, the contractor may withdraw the offer of em- 
ployment and advise the applicant of his decision and 
the basis for such action. 

I will hurriedly review the proposed formal amend- 
ments to the Industrial Security Manual. I want 
to stress at this time that before the formal Depart- 
ment of Delense position is announced, coordination 
will be required by the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity and by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The following will be the tenor of the new amend- 
ments to the Industrial Security Manual: 

Paragraph 19, “Pre-Employment Applications not 
Authorized” will be amended to provide for the noti- 
lication of the applicant for employment that the job 
he is applying for will require a security clearance. 
After an offer of employment, contingent upon the 
granting of a security clearance has been made (and 
for your information the offer of employment is con- 
sidered to be reached once the contractor has decided 
to hire the applicant and has so informed him), the 
new employee then may be requested to complete a 
new short PSQ form entitled “Application and Au- 
thorization for Access to Confidential Information,” 
DD Form 48-2. If the contractor is unable to make 
the determination as to eligibility fora clearance, af- 
ter a review of the Form 48-2, the contractor may 
either inform the new employee that he has with- 
drawn the offer of employment or may request the 
employee to complete the forms required by para- 
graph 20 which are the 48, 48-1, and Fingerprint 
Card. The case of the employee may then be pro- 
cessed by the cognizant security office of the con- 


tractor. 

Paragraph 18, “Security Clearance of Additional 
Personnel,” will include the procedure to be followed 
by the contractor. It will outline the situations in 
which the contractor may grant a clearance or advise 
him when he must refer the case to his cognizant 
security office. 


Remarks by 
J. E. CASEY 


Industrial Security Coordinator 
ACSI, Dept. of the Army 





The Automatic Time-Phased Downgrading 
And Declassification System 


Before I start my discussion, I would like to identify 
some of the things I am not going to talk about. First, 
I am not here to discuss the President’s new Executive 
Order 10964, which establishes the automatic down- 
grading system government wide. None of the federal 
agencies, including the Department of Defense, have, 
so far as I know, prepared any instructions to put 
this order into effect. Second, I am not her to argue 
the merits or faults of any system other than the De- 
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partment of Defense system, for reasons which are 
self-evident. And third, I am not here to talk about 
pending changes, because such discussion would be 
speculation about changes which have neither been 
agreed upon nor approved. 

What I am here to talk about is Appendix II to the 
Industrial Security Manual as modified by a memo- 
randum from the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, dated 22 July 1961. 

I should like to begin with a question I am sure you 
have asked: 

Why is an automatic downgrading system necessary? 

Perhaps it would be better to first ask the question: 
Why is classification necessary? ‘Why have we adopted 
a system which is so foreign to our fundamental ideas 
of liberty, of freedom of-speech, of freedom of the 
press, of free interchange of scientific knowledge? 
Why have we adopted a system which fetters us with 
costly and time-consuming procedures? Why do we 
have to have concepts of “need to know,” clearance, 
and secrecy to prevent the free access of all citizens 
to information generated through their labor and 
paid for by their taxes? 

You and I and our fellow Americans know why. 
We need go no further than today’s headlines. 

We know that in times like these we must give up 
some of our liberty to add something to our common 
security. Our classification system is a sign of the 
times, and was created in its present form only 10 
years ago. In the midst of the Korean War, President 
Truman, by Executive Order 10290, dated 24 Septem- 
ber 1951, established the present classification system. 
President Eisenhower modified the system on 15 De- 
cember 1953 by Executive Order 10501. Finally, to 
bring the system up to date, President Kennedy issued 
Executive Order 10964 on 20 September 1961. These 
Executive Orders require a continuous review of clas- 
sified information for downgrading. However, as I 
am sure most of you are aware, it is far easier to stamp 
a classification on a paper than get someone to pick 
it up later and try to decide its current classification. 
It is done, but it is difficult for industry to get it done. 
The result is that classified information piles up. 

In 1957, the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs estimated that there was in storage 
in the Department of Defense, 1,326,000 cubic feet of 
classified documents. It was estimated that these 
classified documents were stored at a cost of $10 mil- 
lion per year. This volume has not decreased ap- 
preciably except for pre-1946 material. It is reasonable 
to assume that the contractors to the Department of 
Defense hold an equal amount of classified material. 
Let’s say, a total of 2,650,000 cubic feet. Jf all of these 
Department of Defense documents were brought to- 
gether and stacked over a regular football field, they 
would make a pile nearly 100 feet high! 

Let me put it another way. Management special- 
ists use a standard measure for storage space for docu- 
ments. This is 2,000 pieces of paper per cubic foot 
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of files. If we apply this measure against the cubic 
footage of documents in storage, we will find that we 
have over five billion, three hundred million pieces 
of classified defense paper in our combined Depart- 
ment of Defense-contractor files. This is enough paper 
to cover every square foot of ground within the city 
limits of Detroit. And there would be enough left 
over to cover an additional 30,000 acres of Detroit 


suburbs. 


Declassification Program Needed 

The pressure of the tremendous accumulations gen- 
erated through the classification system resulted in the 
Coolidge Committee recommending to the Secretary 
of Defense that there be established an office for 
creating, directing, and monitoring an active declassi- 
fication program. The Office of Declassification poli- 
cy was established the next year in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs under 
the direction of Vice Admiral John M. Hoskins, USN 
(Retired). 


In the meantime, the Department of the Army had 
recognized the problem and had conducted a study 
concerning a solution. As a result, the Army estab- 
lished an automatic downgrading system on 17 July 
1958. AR 380-5, which contained this policy, pro- 
vided that all classified information would automati- 
cally be downgraded at three-year intervals from Top 
Secret to Secret and from Secret to Confidential, unless 
the originator announced to the holders of documents 
that the original classification was to be continued. 


On 27 September 1958, Department of Defense Di- 


rective 5200.9 was completed and published. This’ 


directive took cognizance of the accumulations of 
World War I and II classified information which 
were still in storage. It declassified all but a few 
categories of information originated prior to 1 Jan- 
uary 1946. It also downgraded all Top Secret infor- 
mation not thus declassified to Secret. By this sweep- 
ing directive, it was estimated that 325,000 cubic feet 
of Department of Defense classified information was 
regraded unclassified, with tremendous savings in the 
cost and effort of administration. Contractors were 
furnished appropriate instructions for downgrading 
and declassifying pre-1946 material by contracting 
officers. After Department of Defense Directive 5200.9 
had swept away most of the classifications assigned to 
World War I and World War II information, an analy- 
sis was made of the problem of handling the tremen- 
dous bulk of classified information still in existence. 


The Office of Declassification Policy drew on the 
knowledge and experience of the military departments 
to create a new Department of Defense Directive 
5200.10. This directive was entitled, “Downgrading 
and Declassification of Classified Defense Informa- 
tion.” Its purpose was to downgrade certain docu- 
ments from the Top Secret and Secret classifications 
and to declassify certain other documents. It was 
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published on 29 June 1960 and was implemented by 
a joint Army, Navy Air Force regulation dated | 
March 1961. 

Department of Defense Directive 5200.10 and this 
joint regulation are the father and mother of Appen- 
dix II of the Industrial Security Manual. The Depart- 
ment of Defense directive applies to documents which 
have been classified since | January 1946 by any 
agency of the Department of Defense. It also applies 
to classified documents originated or reproduced by 
contractors in performance of contracts awarded by 
any agency of the Department of Defense. ‘The term 
agency of the Department of Defense also applies to 
extinct agencies whose functions have been assigned 
to the Department of Defense, such as the Office of 
War Mobilization and the Munitions Board. 


Four Categories 


It provides that all classified defense information 
be placed in one of four major groupings: 

1. Group one includes information originated by 
foreign governments or by international groups, doc- 
uments provided for by other statutes, such as the 
Atomic Energy Act, and documents requiring special 
handling, such as communications intelligence and 
cryptography. These categories, it was determined, 
should be outside the system. They are generally 
unmarked because the category to which they belong 
is indicated on their face. However, a stamp is 
provided. 

2. Group two includes individual documents which, 
because of their sensitivity, cannot be downgraded or 
declassified under any automatic system. These may 
be exempted, on an individual basis from the system 
by anyone in Department of Defense with authority 
to classify Top Secret material. 

3. Group three includes information of lesser sen- 
sitivity which can be downgraded over a period of 
time, but which cannot be declassified under an auto- 
matic system. These documents, it was decided, would 
be downgraded at 12-year intervals, but never auto- 
matically declassified. 

4. Group four included information which does 
not fall within groups one, two or three. This group 
is automatically downgraded, one category at a time, 
every three years and is to be automatically declassi- 
fied at the end of 12 years. 

These four groupings became the basic formula 
published in Department of Defense Directive 5200.10, 
the joint Army, Navy and Air Force regulation, and 
Appendix II. These four groupings are also the basic 
formula of the new Executive Order 10964. Group 
one and two are no great problem because group one 
documents are readily identifiable, and group two 
documents are specifically identified. 

Both groups are outside the system. I will discuss 
groups three and four in more detail later, because I 
know they are of principal importance to you. How- 
ever, at this point I would like to turn briefly to a 
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This Could Happen 
At Your Plant 


Burglarized and ransacked . . . important security papers stolen 
. . . losses that cannot be measured in terms of dollars. Yet, it costs 
so little to prevent it— with a Powers Audio Alarm System. 





During periods of non-occupancy this reliable security alarm 
detects unauthorized entry through doors, windows, or other 
means — even stealthy footsteps in a corridor. Without any 
indication to alert the intruder, a signal system relays an alarm 
to a monitor unit. This monitor can be located as far as five 
miles away — the district police station, for instance. The entire 
system is self-supervising, providing unremitting surveillance and 
protection not possible with localized, mechanical or human means. 





Get the facts on how easy and economical it is to provide 
this essential security for your plant. Request Bulletin 366A 
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and related literature. r 
| THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY, i 
Dept. 1061 
I Skokie 73, Illinois | 
Security Alar Syste s Please send me Circular 366A and related literature. 
i Name | 
tale ] 
THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY Titl ; 
Dept. 1061 Offices in Principal Cities 1 Addr | 
Skokie 73, Illinois in U.S.A. and Canada 
l City. Zone. State. ] 
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discussion of some of the administrative details re- 
lating to Appendix II. 


1 May 1961 was the effective date on which this 
system went into effect within the Department of 
Defense. 

Classified documents published after 1 May 1961 
must be marked to show the proper grouping. At 
present, though Appendix II provides otherwise, con- 
tractors are under instruction not to apply group mark- 
ings to classified documents produced prior to 1 May 
1961. The instructions regarding deferral of marking 
of documents originated prior to 1 May 1961 were is- 
sued so further study could be made of the operational 
problems involved. When that study is completed, a 
revised Appendix II will be published, which will 
be your guidance. Enough has been accomplished on 
the study to permit me to say that the overall concept 
has been determined to be valid. Some additions will 
no doubt be made in the list of types of information 
which will be included in group three. Clarification 
and elaboration of current guidance may be expected. 
But no major change will be made. 


Measuring Downgrading 

I would like to discuss groups three and four in- 
formation briefly, to give you a yardstick for measur- 
ing the downgrading job. 

Group three information includes, at present, op- 
erational and war plans, intelligence and counter- 
intelligence documents, radar photography and aerial 
photography, structural or performance data concern- 
ing naval vessels or naval armament in current use or 
for future use, and military documents which con- 
cern or affect the formulation and conduct of U. S. 
foreign policy or international affairs. It is certain 
that this list will be increased as time goes on. Group 
three also includes individual Top Secret, Secret, or 
Confidential documents which are specifically as- 
signed to group three by the Department of Defense. 
Top Secret group three material is downgraded to 
Secret 12 years after the date of origin and to Confi- 
dential after another 12 years. Secret group three ma- 
terial is downgraded to Confidential 12 years after the 
date of origin. Group three material is never auto- 
matically declassified. 

Group four material includes all material not in 
one of the other groups. Material originally classi- 
fied Top Secret is downgraded to Secret after three 
years and to Confidential after another three years. 
Material originally classified Secret is downgraded to 
Confidential after three years. All group four ma- 
terial is automatically declassified 12 years after its 
origin. 

Who makes the determination as to assignment of 
material to groupings? It must be apparent to you 
that after the system is in operation much of the infor- 
mation which comes to you will have an indication 
as to the grouping to which it belongs. However, 
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there will always be information which is developed 
or originated by the contractor, and it won't be feas- 
ible for the contractor to get advice from the contract- 
ing officer in all such cases. It will be necessary for 
the contractor to determine the assignment of such 
information to the proper grouping. He will do this 
on the basis of Appendix II. As in the balance of the 
Industrial Security Program, full confidence is placed 
in the judgment of contractors to do this job properly. 
As the requirement now stands, the contractor must 
place the group stamp upon each document originated, 
developed or reproduced by him after 1 May 1961. 
If the contractor is unable to determine the grouping 
in which the information belongs, he is required to 
request advice from the contracting officer concerned. 


Rules to Follow 

There are a few more common sense rules to follow: 

1. If a document is originated which contains infor- 
mation obtained from another document, the date of 
the original document should be used for the down- 
grading date. 

2. If a document contains information from more 
than one source, it should be assigned the date of the 
latest source document for downgrading purposes. 


3. If a document contains information from more 
than one grouping, the more restrictive grouping 
applies. 

How does the security requirement check list, the 
DD Form 254, fit into this system? The DD Form 
254 is a document for establishing classification; it is 
not a document for establishing automaitc downgrad- 
ing. The grouping and the downgrading date will be 
determined on the basis of the documents developed. 
The contracting officer may, however, use the “Re- 
marks” section of the DD Form 254 to furnish guidance 
where this is practical. 

Remember, Appendix II deals with automatic down- 
grading only. The automatic downgrading system 
is not intended to take away any authority of the con- 
tracting agencies to downgrade, to declassify, or to 
upgrade information when competent authority de- 
termines this should be done. It is certain, however, 
that the great bulk of information will be downgraded 
under the automatic system. 


To sum up my remarks, there is a tremendous vol- 
ume of classified information produced each year. 
This information, while classified in any category, 
is costly to move and to store. The higher the classili- 
cation, the more it costs. In addition, while it is 
classified its use is limited to those with the proper 
clearances and “need-to-know.” While the need for 
classification exists, we must safeguard it. When the 
need is over, we must shift our safeguarding effort to 
that which needs it. 


In view of the newness and magnitude of the system 
established by Appendix II, there were bound to be 
some defects in it. These are being worked on and 


-are being corrected. However, we in the Department 


of Defense believe the system to be basically sound, 
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and the principles outlined in Appendix II can be 
made to work. 


Job Can Be Done 

Seven years ago it would have been difficult to 
do this. Then there was no professional organization 
of security personnel. There were only a very limited 
number of professionally qualified security officers. 
Today, the situation is different. Today, if we ap- 
proach the task with good will, with a “can-do” 
attitude, we will get the job done, and easily. 





In closing, let me remind you that the achieve- 
ments credited to the Department of Defense and its 
contractors are, in fact, achievements of the entire 
nation. Except when the nation’s security may be 
jeopardized, the right of citizens to the full story of 
our joint accomplishments is unquestioned. The clas- 
sification system is a restriction of liberties dearly 
bought, and has been adopted for our common pro- 
tection. We must make it serve this purpose and no 





other. 





FILM PROGRAM 


Information concerning the borrowing, renting or purchasing of films viewed at the ASIS 7th 
National Seminar may be obtained from the following sources: 


RIOT CONTROL (TF 19-1701) 
Army Pictorial Center 
35-11 Thirty Fifth Ave. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT PROTECTION 
(TF-19-1847) 


Army Pictorial Center 
35-11 Thirty Fifth Ave. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


COMMUNIST ACCENT ON YOUTH 
Pepperdine College 
P. O. Box 247 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 
Audio Productions Inc. 
Film Center Building 
630 Ninth Ave. 

New York 36, N. Y. 


CHARLIE’S HAUNT 
Bell Telephone 
Local Business Office 


THE MILLION DOLLAR CUSTOMER 
Franciscan Films 
950 Colombus Ave. 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


t THE DAILY ENEMY (MF 30-9257) 
Chief of Administration 
Air Force Film Library Center 
Air Photographic Charting Service (MATS) 
United States Air Force 
8900 South Broadway 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


MEMO ON SECURITY 
Chief of Administration 
Air Force Film Library Center 
Air Photographic Charting Service (MATS) 
United States Air Force 
8900 South Broadway 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


COMRADE “’T” 
Chief of Administration 
Air Force Film Library Center 
Air Photographic Charting Service (MATS) 
United States Air Force 
8900 South Broadway 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


THE INVISIBLE ENEMY 
Department of Defense 
Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


BOMBPROOF 
Department of Defense 
Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


RESCUE BREATHING 
American Film Producers 
1600 Broadway 
New York 10, N. Y. 


IT CAN BE DONE 
Chevrolet Motor Division, G.M.C. 
Salaried Personnel Department 
Education and Training Section 
General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


THE RED TRAP 


Concordia Publishing House 
Film Division 
Audio-Visual Aids Service 
3558 South Jefferson Ave. 
Saint Louis 18, Mo. 
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Thirty-six prizes which were drawn for 


during the Seminar were donated by: 


A.D.T. COMPANY, INC. 

New York 13, New York 

ADVANCE BLUEPRINT COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

ASIS 7th NATIONAL SEMINAR COMMITTEE 
BELL AEROSYSTEMS COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 

THE BENDIX CORPORATION 

Bendix Systems Division 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
Defense Contracts Organization 
Detroit, Michigan 

BURROUGHS CORPORATION 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 

Dallas 7, Texas 

CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

Detroit, Michigan 

DAWN PATROL 

Detroit, Michigan 

DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 

Detroit, Michigan 

DOW CHEMICAL 

Midland, Michigan 

“FRIEND OF THE SOCIETY” 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

GENERAL PLANT PROTECTION CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 57, California 

GIBBONS INDUSTRIAL PATROL, INC. 
Detroit, Michigan 

GLASSOLOID CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Clifton, New Jersey 

KUPPER INC. 

Detroit 27, Michigan 

LAW & ORDER MAGAZINE 

New York, New York 
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MACDONALD BERNIER COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN BURGLAR ALARMS SYSTEMS AND 
MICHIGAN STILL ALARM COMPANY 

Detroit, Michigan 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

P. O. MOORE, INC. 

Glen Riddle, Pennsylvania 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 

Los Angeles, California 

NOTIFIER CORPORATION 

Lincoln 4, Nebraska 

PINKERTON’S NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
New York 7, New York 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden, New Jersey 

SECO Safety Products Company 
Detroit, Michigan 

SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 

New York 17, New York 
SINGER-BRIDGEPORT 

Bridgeport 8, Connecticut 
SURVIV-ALL, INCORPORATED 

New York 22, New York 

SYLVANIA HOME ELECTRONICS CORP. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

WESTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Chicago 32, Illinois 


WINDSOR UNIFORMS 
Los Angeles, California 
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Ray R. Eppert 


By RAY R. EPPERT 


President 
Burroughs Corporation 





It is a real privilege for me to address the American 
Society for Industrial Security. You deal in one of 
Richard C. Bates, M. D. our most precious commodities. Man has always treas- 
ured security—for the safety of his person and his loved 
ones, for the assurance of a comfortable future. 





My own orientation is such that when “industrial 
security” is mentioned, my thoughts automatically 
drift not only toward industry’s physical security but 
its economic security. Obviously, it would be super- 
fluous to tell this audience about the need for the 
physical security of our industrial complex; therefore, 
I am going to address myself to our economic security. 
If America does not rest upon a secure economic 
foundation, there will not for long be any great need 
for protecting its physical facilities. 


Much of your work is aimed at thwarting the Com- 
munist threat of world domination. Soviet Russia’s 
space feats, its military blusters, its calculating politi- 
cal maneuvers—currently being expressed in the Berlin 
crisis, bomb testing and United Nations debates—are 
readily recognized as part of the pattern. None of 
us treat these matters lightly. 





Anthony De Lorenzo 


But while these dramatic manifiestations of Com 
munist strategy occupy our attention, the Soviets are 
at all times keeping us under a steady, grinding pres- 
sure in quite a different direction. They have en- 
gaged us and the rest of the Free World in an econo- 
mic war designed to bring us to our knees in the 
event that neither political infiltration nor military 
conquest can achieve that end. 

Three-Pronged Attack 

In this three-pronged attack—political, military and 

economic—it seems safe to say, in fact, that they pin 





Charles T. Vetter, Jr. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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their greatest hope on the economic front. The eco- 
nomic strength of the Free World has blunted their 
political drive; our retaliatory strength must give pause 
to their military plans as long as they remain convinced 
we would strike back. 


It would be dangerous to consider the Soviet mili- 
tary threats as nothing but a diversionary tactic, but 
the fact remains that they do serve that purpose. 
While we necessarily occupy ourselves with Cuba or 
Laos and Berlin or the moon, the Soviets push ahead 
with their economic war of which we apparently take 
only secondary notice. 


To grasp the full implications of this economic 
offensive, we need only to review very briefly the his- 
tory of the Communist grand strategy as revealed by 
their own leaders and by their actions. 


We can start with Lenin, who said nearly 40 years 
ago: “First we will take Eastern Europe, next the 
masses of Asia and finally we will encircle the last 
bastion of capitalism—the United States. We shall 
not have to attack it; it will fall like overripe fruit 
into our hands.” 


The theory was that the oppressed workers, given 
leadership and prodding, would rise up to seize 
control. Following World War II, the harvest ap- 
peared to be ready. The Soviets took over Eastern 
Europe, the Chinese mainland with its teeming mil- 
lions went Communist. Stalin wrote that the West 
could no longer escape collapse because these Commu- 
nist triumphs had removed one third of the world 
from the capitalist market. As a result, he reasoned, 


the industrial nations must go into economic decline 


with unemployment and social strife as a natural con- 
sequence. The western nations would destroy each 
other in squabbling over the remains of a world mar- 
ket inadequate to maintain their needs. 


New Soviet Look 

Upon Stalin’s death in 1953, however, the Soviet 
leaders had to take a fresh look. The decadent West 
was prospering—not only the United States, but its 
allies and erstwhile enemies which had been left in 
ruin and poverty by the war. From the Communist 
viewpoint, this was an alarming state of affairs, par- 
ticularly as new nations began to emerge out of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. Not only are 
prosperous industrial countries poor soil for Com- 
munist dogma, but how were these new nations to 
be convinced of Communism when they had only to 
look abroad to see how well capitalism was working? 


By this time, also, the Soviet industrial buildup had 
progressed far enough to permit a change in tactics. 
They entered into world commerce, from which they 
had been conspicuously absent until then. 


Khrushchev has told us repeatedly how the new 
plan is to work. “We declare war,” he has said. “We 
will win over the United States. The threat to the 
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U. S. is not the ICBM but in the field of peaceful 
production. We are relentless in this and will prove 
the superiority of our system.” Again, he has said: 
“We value trade least for economic reasons and most 
for political purposes.” 


The Soviets have, in short, altered their tactics but 
not their strategy. They still hope to win out by en- 
circling and isolating the United States. But, now con- 
vinced that capitalism will not fall of its own weight, 
they have entered the international market place to 
undermine the economic foundation upon which capi- 
talism is built. 


This “trade and aid” campaign is aiming at two 
objectives: 

First, to break the ties between the developed and 
undeveloped nations of the Free World. 


Second, to break the ties between the developed 
nations of the Free World. 


The implications are clear. By the Soviet plan, 
they will simultaneously extend their influence over 
the new nations and splinter the western unity which 
stands in their road of conquest. 


With this in mind, the Soviets have entered into the 
international market with a singleness of purpose that 
has produced effects all out of proportion to the ac- 
tual amount of their participation, which is still small 
in relation to that of the United States and the overall 
total of our allies. This is possible because with 
their methods Soviet trade and aid can be fully coor- 
dinated with political, diplomatic and even military 
objectives. Their economic forays are highly selective 
to accomplish the maximum amount of benefit to 
themselves or the maximum amount of damage to 
their rivals. They can concentrate on a few strategi- 
cally located underdeveloped nations; they can achieve 
whatever price structure is necessary to break up es- 
tablished trade patterns in world commerce. 


We Have Advantages Too 


But if the Soviets have advantages, they also have 
disadvantages—or, to put it more positively, we and 
our allies have some advantages going for us, too, if 
we will only make the most of them. 


First of all, there is that advantage which induced 
the Soviets to enter into the economic war in the first 
place—the dangerous, to them, example of free men 
prospering under free enterprise. As long as the free 
world can remain prosperous, the Communist must 
tax their ingenuity to explain why capitalism will not 
work to the benefit of the worker. The Soviets ap- 
parently fail to see the inconsistency of their boasted 
goal to eventually provide for the Russian people 
through communism what the American people and 
other free peoples already have and long have had 
through capitalism. 

Another great advantage which the free world en- 
joys lies in the very character of our world trade with 
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the undeveloped nations which the Soviets are trying 
to wean away from us. These are countries which have 
been aptly described as “rich lands inhabited by poor 


people.” For internal development they are highly 
dependent upon capital generated by the export of 
raw products. Without this export trade, they are 
faced with a bootstrap operation beyond the power 
of all the money and machinery the Soviet bloc 
can afford to ship outside its own borders. Export 
trade is the very life blood of these former colonies 
now taking their place among the nations of the world. 


It is, therefore, of utmost significance that despite 
all its sound and fury the Soviet bloc absorbs only 
314% of all goods imported in world trade. By con- 
trast, the industrial nations of the West buy 64%, in- 
cluding the bulk of the primary commodities which 
the less developed nations sell. 


This amounts to a very strong knot which the Soviets 
are trying to untie between us and the undeveloped 
nations. 


Comparative Production Figures 


It is to be feared that the knot between the devel- 
oped Western nations may be less firmly tied, but as 
long as they remain unified the Soviets are up against 
a third great disadvantage in sheer economic power. 
The combined strength of the United States and West- 
ern Europe dwarfs Soviet capacity all along the line; 
an $804 billion gross national product compared to 
$225 billion; 267 million tons of annual steel capacity 
against 72 million; 1,340 billion kilowatt hours of 
electric power a year against 290 billion; $136 billion 
in export-import trade as compared to Soviet Russia’s 
$11.5 billion. 


Facing that gigantic combination of economic force, 
it is small wonder that Russia hopes to divide us into 
individual pieces with any one of which her own re- 
sources will be more comparable. 


By the same token, that consideration points up the 
need for an economic NATO designed to take the of- 
fensive in this economic warfare. As long ago as 
July 4, 1776, we Americans have recognized the need 
of concerted action, or, as Benjamin Franklin put it 
upon that particular occasion, “We must all hang to- 
gether or assuredly we shall all hang separately.” 


The Free World must come up with a concerted 
strategy of its own to press home the advantages it 
holds in this struggle for economic supremacy, the 
true objective of which is not just to thwart commu- 
nism, but to assure the best future for all people. 


We must maintain our military forces at deterrent 
strength for defensive purposes, but there is no reason 
of morality, conscience or common sense to hold back 
in launching a deliberate, all-out, red-hot, no-holds- 
barred economic counteroffenstve which will expose 
communism for the economic fallacy that it is. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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How to guard 

your plant 

against 
sabotage 


Kier MUSCLE of our nation lies largely in industrial 
plants such as yours — and nobody knows this better 
than the Communists. Since our defense projects are 
heavily guarded, he can hit at our country most easily 
through you: a well-planned strike, or sudden fire, or a 
series of “accidents” to costly machinery is all it takes. 
Can you ever guard your plant adequately against such 
subversion and sabotage? Yes, if you find. out how Com- 
munists operate at home and abroad, and prepare yourself 
accordingly. 


Read “The Naked Communist”. Place it in your library. 
Get your colleagues to buy it and read it. It’s a complete 
expose of Communist operations, by W. Cleon Skousen, 
former FBI investigator and police chief. 


We'll send you “The Naked Communist” for $4.95, post- 
age prepaid. That’s a small price to pay for industrial 
security. Fill in and return the coupon today! 


DAW 23 
ORDER Book Dept. 


72 West 45th St., New York 36. MU 2-6606 


LAW & ORDER Book Dept. 
72 West 45th St. 
New York 36. 


Please send me, postage prepaid, a copy of “The Naked 


Communist”. 


[] I’m enclosing $4.95. [-] Bill me later. 


J 


Name 


Address 
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The United States took the postwar leadership in 
helping the rest of the Free World back to its feet 
in industrial production, in the recognition that we 
could not stand alone against a world which other- 
wise might go Communist. 


The United States has taken the leadership in weld- 
ing these nations into military alliances to contain 
Communist aggression. 


Now the United States must again provide the 
leadership in organizing a definite, concerted Free 
World strategy for the economic counteroffensive. The 
sooner we start the less difficult the campaign will 
be, for, make no mistake about it, the Russian econo- 
my—however inflated their claims may be—is growing 
and with it their trade and aid programs are ex- 
panding. 


Shaping and implementing this strategy—which we 
might call an economic survival plan—is a job for 
both government and industry. 


The objective, as I have said, is to further strengthen 
the Western economy and to spread this greater pros- 
perity into those developing nations which contain 
by far the greater part of humanity on earth today. 
Only by relieving hunger, illness and ignorance can 
we clean up the conditions that breed communism. 
There is no way to reach this objective—to spread 
prosperity and better living around the world—except 
by an expanded world trade. The United States comes 
closer than any other nation on earth to being self- 
sufficient, and we would very quickly feel—in product 
shortages, in decreased production and in a lowered 
national income—the effects of shutting off our im- 
ports and exports. 


In the present trends of world trade, there is room 
for both optimism and concern. Free World exports 
in 1960 increased 11] per cent over 1959, and it pres- 
ently appears that 1961 will see at least another six 
per cent increase over 1960. 


The darker side of this picture is that the United 
States—the leader and most influential member of 
the world market—is not fully sharing in this trend 
and is giving serious consideration to courses of action 
which could have serious effects, not only upon our 
own economy, but upon the Free World’s economy. 


As the world’s largest customer, the United States 
has, not unexpectedly, absorbed a part of this expand- 
ed foreign production as imports. 


This situation poses two problems. 


First, the competition of imports has worked hard- 
ship upon several segments of our domestic industry 
to the point that protectionist sentiment among our 
lawmakers is reported high enough to endanger ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Act next year. 


We cannot, of course, help but sympathize with any 
American industry which finds its back to the wall 
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because foreign competitors have price advantages 
which cannot be met. But in the larger picture, how 
can we alford at this time—at a time when the free 
world needs fewer trade restrictions for our common 
economic and political defense—to lead out in the 
opposite direction? 


To my mind, we would not only be disrupting Free 
World trade ties—thus serving as an unwitting hand- 
maiden to Communist trade strategy—but would 
seriously endangering our own economy. It is a truism 
of international trade that for every export there must 
be an import. You simply cannot cut off imports and 
expect to retain your same volume of exports. 


I am not unmindful that in addition to corporate 
profits there are men’s jobs at stake in these hard- 
pressed domestic industries. But neither am I un- 
mindful that there are another 3 million or more 
American workers who owe their jobs to the produc- 
tion of goods for export, and still another 114 million 
American workers who make their living in connection 
with imported goods. If we protect against imports at 
the expense of our exports, we are doing nothing 
more than shifting the pattern of unemployment. 


To obtain lasting relief, our affected industries must 
find better methods of production, improved market- 
ing techniques, diversification of product. Higher 
tariffs can only postpone, not solve. 


Let’s turn to the other half of our foreign trade 
problem—exports. Despite our balance of payments 
deficit, our trade balance is still running at a surplus. 
The trouble is, of course, that the surplus is not large 
enough to cover our grants and loans overseas. Cur- 
rent Department of Commerce estimates indicate 
a $2 billion payments deficit this year—a substantial 
improvement over the past three years, but not as much 
improvement as anticipated earlier, owing in part to 
a slight decrease in exports. 


This is the area in which to launch our economic 
offensive. Our industrial economic security depends 
upon growth, and our growth depends upon consump- 
tion, for we long since passed the point where pro- 
duction was any limiting factor. For a market large 
enough to permit the growth we need, we must go far 
beyond our own borders and our own people. 


The Trade Cycle 


Thus we have the cycle: the larger the world mar- 
ket, the greater the world’s prosperity; the greater the 
world’s prosperity, the larger the world market. 


This is the cycle which the Communist economic 
offensive is designed to break up. If the Free World 
has a well conceived economic battle plan, coordinated 
and directed on the right targets in an aggressive 
counteroffensive, it can achieve final victory on the 
economic front. 

The greatest security problem we have is right here 
at home—the problem of achieving an understanding 
of what it is that makes America what it is. 
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Economic illiteracy may well be the greatest single 
threat the United States must face. 


In spite of the seeming prosperity reflected in the 
sales charts, narrow profit margins and limited surplus 
for reinvestment have been and are distinctive features 
of the American economic system in recent years. Our 
politics have been so strife-torn in the last thirty years 
that around profit’s head has swirled a storm of 
controversy. “Profit” has become a dirty word for 
many misguided, if well-intended, people who would 
somehow contrive to reduce profit from business and 
yet have something left, which is neither socialism nor 
communism. 


We can no more take away adequate profit and have 
left free enterprise than we can take away the people’s 
right to vote and have left democracy. Profit is the 
wage of enterprise, and these wages have been going 
down at the same time that the cost of living index for 
business has been going up. 


The cruel truth is that our national income has risen 
by better than 120 per cent in the postwar era, but cor- 
porate profits have increased by only 23 per cent. In 
1947, corporate profits were 9.2 per cent of our nation- 
al income; by 1951 profits were down to 7 per cent, 
and in recent years they have fallen below 6 per cent. 
This clearly defined downward trend should be of 
major concern to statesmen as well as industrialists in 
this perilous time when our industrial expansion and 





gross national product growth is more necessary than 
ever before. 


One of the big jobs before us is to scrub the dirt off 
the word “profit.” We must re-acquaint the American 
public with the difference between “making a profit” 
and “profiteering”; remind and convince them that 
profit does not accumulate in corporate strong-boxes, 
but is paid out continually for job creation and for the 
use and improvement of tools. 


The health and profitability of business is the main 
foundation stone in the strength and security of our 
nation. It is the secret of the American system. But 
why should it be secret? Isn’t it about time we made 
an all-out effort to gain understanding of the fact that 
the American system of free enterprise is a profit sys- 
tem; and that from these profits, and only from them, 
do we get job security, our high standard of living and 
the initiative of action which has placed the United 
States in its position of world leadership? 


Any attack on profits is in essence, sabotage of the 
things Americans stand for—the things we want. 


“Radio Free Europe” has done a good job on its 
assignment. We have worked that territory better 
than our own. Maybe we need a TV “Free America 
Program” which would promote in a simple, enter- 
taining way, greater economic literacy and an under- 
standing of what makes America great. 
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By RICHARD C. BATES, M. D. 


I'd better begin by warning you that the opinions 
to be expressed do not necessarily represent the official 
attitudes of any of the organizations of which I might 
be a member, including the American Heart Associa- 
tion—in fact, so far as I can determine, they don’t 
represent official attitudes of any of the organizations 
I've tried to get into. But you can relax—this isn’t 
going to be the ordinary medical talk. You know the 
kind I mean—a long tirade filled with facts and fi- 
gures, designed to frighten you into giving up the 
few pleasures you still enjoy in life in exchange for 
a few extra years at the end of your life when you are 
too old to enjoy anything. As a matter of fact, the 
medical profession is becoming increasingly concerned 
over the effect that all of these medical talks and ar- 
ticles may be having on your peace of mind. Here's 
what a physician had to say on the subject recently 
at a medical convention. 
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We are paying a special price for fear instilled into 
the minds of millions under the guise of medical 
education. Fear itself has become a disease. Many 
patients avoid doctors’ offices for months and 
months, because they are afraid to find out if we 
will substantiate their fears of the disease they prob- 
ably never will have. In ten years, if we were to 
believe all the distorted statistics being fed to us 
through all media of communications, one out of 
every five of us would be dying of cancer, while 
one out of twenty of us would be in a mental in- 
stitution. We probably would be visited from time 
to time in the hospital or asylum by one of our chil- 
dren, a victim of cerebral palsy or polio, while our 
second child would be home ill with rheumatic 
fever and then the third child would be forced to 
go to his psychiatrist all by himself. Mind you, 
this could happen only if we were fortunate enough 
to have escaped the ever-compounding effects of 
heart disease, tuberculosis, arthritis and smoking 
cigarettes and, if we had not been previously de- 
stroyed by 4th of July accidents. 

This sounds facetious, but it isn’t. We have all 
seen the patient who awakens and looks at the eyes 
for conjunctivitis, looks at the color of the tongue, 
feels the breast for lumps, rubs his teeth to see if 
there is blood, examines his stool and urine, and 
then reads the obituary column. If his name isn't 
in it, he says, “another day, I’m alive!” 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Now the usual medical speaker always begins by 
getting your instant attention with some grim and 
startling fact. For example, if we were going to talk 
about cancer today, I would begin by saying, “one 
person in eight in this room is going to die of can- 
cer’’—which is true! On our subject today, I could be 
far more alarming, by stating that half the people 
in this room are going to die of heart disease, which 
is also true. But then, these speakers never go on and 
point out that the rest are going to die of something 
else, and this, of course, makes all the difference. As 
a matter of fact, if you escape dying of heart disease, 
you enormously increase your chances of dying of 
cancer. And, if you are so unfortunate as to escape 
both heart disease and cancer, you run great risk of 
dying of the most lingering malady of all, the one that 
takes 90 years to kill—senility. Everyone agrees that 
a heart attack is the best way to die. If you doubt 
that statement, recall how many times you have heard 
a conversation that goes like this: 


Two people meet on the street and one says to the 
other, “Say, did you hear about poor old Bill?” 


“Yeah, the poor devil dropped dead of a heart 
attack last night.” 

Then you can just wait and one or the other, or both 
of them in unison, will say, “Still, if I have to die, that’s 
the way I want to go.” 

They never say “When I die...” They always say, 
“If I have to die...” The thing about a heart attack 
that makes it so attractive is its speed. For all we know, 
dying may be the most wonderful, blissful ecstatic 
moment of all existence. It doesn’t matter—Ameri- 


cans are always in a hurry, they want to get it over with 


and get on to something else. 


This is not to say that a heart attack is the only 
means of dying suddenly. You can commit suicide, but 
it takes more courage than most of us have. You can 
make a habit of passing on hills, but you will ruin 
a few fine automobiles before you’re done with it. 
If you're a man, you can date other men’s wives. No, 
all things considered, the best way to die suddenly, 
I am sure you will agree, is to have a nice, clean, un- 
expected heart attack. Since this is the age of the 
“positive approach” and the era of “do it yourself,” 
I'm going to tell you today what you should do in or- 
der to bring on your own heart attack. 


And we almost know enough now to be able to guar- 
antee you results. Naturally, there is always a chance 
that some other disease will get to you first. This 
takes time; but, on the other hand, you have a fifty- 
fifty chance, anyway. Today, we are going to work 
on that other fifty per cent. 


Before we discuss what it takes to make your own 
heart attack, we will have to discuss a little of what we 
know about this disease. We don’t know as much as 
we would like to, because, surprisingly, while this is 
now the leading cause of death, it was unknown to 
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the medical profession prior to 1921. The first report 
came from a doctor in Chicago, 40 years ago. Oh, we 
think people have been having heart attacks longer 
than that. As a matter of fact, Hippocrates, who lived 
three centuries before Christ, left us an excellent de- 
scription of patients who came to him complaining of 
severe pains over the chest and he noted in his me- 
moirs that it was a good idea to get cash before they 
left the office. In Shakespearian and Elizabethan 
times, the poems and plays are full of references to 
broken hearts and fluttering hearts, and we feel sure 
that some of these phrases must have risen from in- 
stances of aged lovers who were pursuing their amours 
too vigorously and dropped dead of a heart attack as 
a result. Around 1900 it was quite popular to topple 
over with what was then referred to as “acute indi- 
gestion.” 


What is a heart attack? Well, the heart, as you know, 
is a large, muscular organ that pumps gallons and gal- 
lons—tank cars—of blood every few days. Naturally, 
you don’t have gallons and tank cars full of blood. 
You have only five quarts, and the heart circulates 
these same five quarts around and around, over and 
over. That’s how you get “tired blood”! In order to 
perform this tremendous amount of work, your heart 
itself needs a rich blood supply that comes to it 
through tiny pipes or arteries that encircle the top of 
the heart something like a crown. The Latin word 
for crown is “corona,” so we speak of these as the “cor- 
onary arteries.” Almost from the time of birth, these 
arteries begin to fill in with cholesterol. “Too, new 
arteries attempt to grow into the heart to bring in new 
channels for the flow of blood as these old arteries 
fill up. In a sense, we are all in a race from birth 
to death between those factors that stimulate the 
growth of new blood vessels into the heart and those 
factors that promote the deposits of cholesterol in the 
old arteries. By now, we think almost every man in 
this room has plugged at least one of his coronary 
arteries. Generally, when that happens, no disease 
results because adequate detours for the flow of blood 
are present. If this is not true, the first symptom of 
trouble is pain. The heart is capable of only one sen- 
sation: pain, when it is not getting enough oxygen. 
The Latin word for pain is “angina,” so we call this 
pain from the heart “angina-pectoris.” At first, this 
occurs only when the heart needs a peak supply of 
nourishment, as with excitement, on exercise, or after 
a heavy meal. Later, as the cholesterol grows farther 
toward the opposite wall of the artery, the pain is not 
so clearly related to exercise, and may come on during 
rest, or during sleep. The final event occurs when the 
blood is barely able to squeeze past this obstruction, 
and at that point a small blood clot forms. The medi- 
cal term for clot is “thrombus,” so we speak of this 
as a “coronary thrombosis.” “Heart attack,” “coronary 
thrombosis,” “coronary occlusion”; they’re all the same 
thing. 


How do you know if you are having this trouble? 
Well, you'll know. It’s not just that little pain you’ve 
been noticing in a small spot on the left side of your 
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chest while I've been talking. ‘That’s not the pain of 
a heart attack. That’s the pain of people who are 
worried about having a heart attack. The pain of a 
coronary isn’t over the heart at all, but in the upper 
center chest, and it hurts! It hurts as badly as a brok- 
en leg. One of my patients told me it felt as though 
somebody had parked a truck on his chest and gone 
in for a cup of coffee. Of course, you understand, 
that I can only give you the symptoms of heart at- 
tacks that are not immediately fatal. 


Now, how is it that half of us die in this fashion, 
and the other half must find some other means? We 
believe now that it takes, to coin a phrase, a combina- 
tion of “medically proven ingredients.” There are 
now believed to be some 7 or 8 factors which interact 
and the balance between these factors determines 
when your attack comes. First off, it’s not a matter 
of aging, as we originally thought. The peak for hav- 
ing a coronary is reached at 45, if you are a man, 55 if 
you are a woman. After these ages, your chances of 
dying of a coronary diminish. Of course, your chances 
of dying of something else increase. 

One of the good things in your favor is the matter 
of heredity. The more people you have in your fami- 
ly who have died suddenly, the better your chances 
are. 

Then there’s the matter of sex. Men have six times 
as many heart attacks as women. This surprising dil- 





ference demanded a scientific explanation, and it was- 
n't long in coming. It was discovered that there is 
something in the hormones that make women, women, 
that prevents them from hardening their arteries as 
rapidly as do men. Soon afterwards, it was discov- 
ered that we can give female hormones to a male and 
slow down the rate at which his arteries age. For 
awhile this gave some promise of a control for the di- 
sease until we abruptly ran out of patients willing to 
take the treatment. I have to be somewhat vague at 
this point, but there’s something in these hormones 
that changes a man’s configuration. Maybe I can 
get a little closer to it than that—well, the plain truth 
of the matter is, that most men would rather drop 
dead of a heart attack than to wear a brassier! 





It helps if you live in the city—city dwellers have 
more coronaries than country folk, and this is prob- 
ably related to the matter of exercise. If you haven't 
followed the medical party line closely, we’ve made 
a 180-degree turn on this business of exercise. We 
used to teach that exercise brought on a heart attack. 
Now, we believe it is the factor which stimulates the 
growth of new blood vessels into the heart. © The 
heart is a muscle, and the more it is used, the better 
blood supply it grows for itself. This change in our 
thinking started with a study done in Great Britain. 
Over there, you know, you have these two-tiered 
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busses which require one man to sit and drive the 
bus all day, while another man is on his feet walking 
the aisles to the upper deck and down, punching 
tickets. It was found that the bus driver is quite sus- 
ceptible to heart attacks, while the conductor on his 
feet all day almost never has a coronary. This work 
was extended to mailmen: mailmen who walk all day 
from house to house delivering mail are quite [ree of 
heart attacks, while mailmen who sit in the station 
sorting mail all day have attacks as frequently as the 
rest of us. Well, then, what about the stories in the 
newspapers of people dropping dead during violent 
exercise? One of the things that happens is this: 


On a day in the winter, when we have a wet, heavy 
snow, some newspaper reporter, for want of anything 
better to do, calls the city morgue and reports that 
five men dropped dead shoveling snow that day. The 
next day it’s bright and sunny, and the snow is all 
cleared away. He doesn’t call the morgue. If he 
did, he would find that eleven men dropped dead not 
shoveling snow. 


Any time you get a hundred thousand people in a 
football stadium for two hours, one or two of them 
will have a heart attack—it’s that common. Any time 
you get several hundred thousand men in the north 
woods hunting deer, there will be a number of heart 
attacks, but as many will occur while the hunters are 
sitting around the campfire boasting of their prowess 
as when they are dragging in their buck. Our studies 
show that you are just as apt to have a heart attack 
when you're home, sound asleep in bed at night as 
when you are out mowing the lawn. Just as many 


attacks start at 1:00 a.m. as start at 1:00 p.m. After, 


all, if it takes 45 years to bring this disease on, what 
you are doing in the last five or ten minutes really 
has very little effect. 


So, in order to let your arteries close in at a good 
clip, we'd recommend that you be as sedentary as 
possible. If you have a big lawn to mow, grow a small 
boy to mow it for you. If you can’t accomplish this, 
buy yourself the kind of lawnmower you can sit on 
and ride around. If this is too expensive, get the 
kind of lawnmower that will drag you around. If 
you like to play golf, that’s exercise. Rent a cart 
and drive from tee to tee. If you're going to visit the 
neighbors in the next block, back the car out and 
drive down. Buy yourself the kind of wristwatch you 
don't have to wind. 


The most important of all the factors you can con- 
trol is the matter of diet. This is rather complicated 

-there are thousands of papers on this subject by 
now—but I'll try to hit the high spots for you. This 
cholesterol that fills in the walls of the arteries is 
found in a great many of the foods that we eat. Even 
if this were not so, the body is capable of manufac- 
turing great amounts of it from certain fats in our 
diet. We can take samples of blood and determine 
the amount of cholesterol floating there, and _ this 
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level of cholesterol varies greatly from individual to 
individual. Now, Americans have more fat in their 
diet than any people in the world; Americans have 
more cholesterol floating in their blood streams than 
any people in the world; and Americans have more 
heart attacks than any people in the world. This 
observation led to an investigation of these three re- 
lationships between fat in the diet, cholesterol in the 
blood stream and heart attacks in other population 
groups around the world. One of the interesting 
studies that came forth was done on a little fellow run- 
ning around in South Africa, known as the Bantu. 
Now, Bantus are just the opposite of people in the 
United States—they lead a perfectly miserable exis- 
tence. It’s a red-letter day in Bantu-land when some- 
one catches a lizard and they all have a mouthful of 
meat on the table. Mostly, Bantus live on roots, ber- 
ries, and—air. Sure enough, Bantus have the lowest 
levels of blood cholesterol of any people yet studied. 


But then we had a little trouble with the Swedes. 
The Swedes stand next to us in the amount of fat in 
their diet, and next to us in the amount of cholesterol 
in their blood stream, but they have only half as 
many heart attacks as we do. Now, we believe this 
is because Swedes own fewer power lawnmowers, goll 
carts, and self-winding wristwatches. By exercising 
more they modify the factor of diet. Then somebody 
asked, “What about those Bantus, with their low 
blood cholesterols? Do they ever get heart attacks?’ 
So, the team went back down to Bantu-land and came 
out with another report. “No, Bantus never have 
heart attacks—they don’t live long enough. They all 
die of malnutrition first.” 


Studies such as these have convinced us that the 
amount of cholesterol in the blood stream is always 
proportionate to the amount of certain fats in the diet. 
Proving that the number of heart attacks is always 
related to the amount of cholesterol in the blood 
stream has been more difficult. People who have 
heart attacks almost always have a high blood choles- 
terol. People who have a low blood cholesterol sel- 
dom have heart attacks. But, some people with a 
high blood cholesterol escape having a heart attack. 


Then somebody asked about the Eskimo. Eskimos, 
as you know, live on practically nothing but fat, and 
yet when it was possible to measure their blood choles- 
terol levels, it was discovered that they were quite 
average. This and other work led us to the con- 
clusion that there is a difference in the ability of fats 
to raise the blood cholesterol. Eskimos’ fats are of 
marine origin, and these fats are liquid at room 
temperature. Fats that are liquid at room tempera- 
ture (so-called “soft” or “unsaturated” fats) do not 
elevate the blood cholesterol. The fats in this group 
in our diet would include Mazola, which is corn oil, 
cottonseed oil, which is Wesson oil, peanut oil, or 
olive oil. The fats which have this property of rais- 
ing the blood cholesterol are solid or semi-solid at 
room temperature (“hard” or “saturated” fats). These 
are represented by beef suet, mutton tallow or pork 
lard and by butterfat in our dairy products. 
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So, if you want a heart attack, you should get as 
many of these hard fats into your diet as possible. 
One of the good things you can do is to drink 15-20 
cups of coffee with cream a day—it’s surprising how 
much butterfat you can get here. There are two pats 
of butterfat in each glass of whole milk, so if you can 
drink two quarts of milk a day, there are 16 pats of 
butter in your diet right there. Have a lot of ice 
cream—your forefathers had ice cream twice a year 
when someone would get the old hand freezer out 
and crank it up, but you can have ice cream twice 
a day. Eat a lot of thick, juicy steaks well marbled 
with fat, and don’t trim the fat off from around the 
edge—you paid for it, eat it. Marry the kind of 
woman who is noted as a good cook because she puts 
butter and cream in all of her recipes. If you’re going 
into a resturant, always call the waitress over for an 
extra pat of butter. This not only shows her who’s 
boss, but it cuts down the manager’s profit, and that 
extra pat of butter will go right to your coronaries 
and stick there. 

This sort of diet will not only elevate your blood 
cholesterol, but will make you fat, and that’s helpful, 
too. Thin people have just as many heart attacks as 
fat people, but the fat people are far more inclined 
to have the fatal kind. How do you know if you're 
fat? Well, of course, you’re not fat. All your friends 
are fat. All your friends think you could stand to 
take off a few pounds—but you know it’s just that you 
have a big frame. There are a few good ways to tell. 
The first thing is to throw out the standard height 
and weight tables—they’re far too easy to manipulate. 
Sometime, when there’s no one around the house to 
catch you at it and laugh at you, get hold of a tape 
measure and slip it around your waist. For a man, 
the normal waist measurement is 32’”—lor a woman, 
26”. For every inch your waist measures more than 
this, you're five pounds over-weight. So, if you're a 
man with a 40” waistline, this is 8” more than 32. At 





five pounds to the inch times eight inches, you are 40 


pounds over-weight. Another good way to tell is to 
recall how much you weighed on your wedding day. 
It’s a very peculiar thing, but most people weigh what 
they should on their wedding day, and most people 
remember what they weighed on their wedding day. 
Now, if you stop to think about it, you're no taller 
than you were then. You certainly haven't gained 
any muscle. You may have learned a thing or two, 
but this doesn’t increase the weight of your brain. 
So, if you weigh more now than you did on your 
wedding day, it’s fat. 

It helps if you are wealthy, and I’m sure you are 
all working day and night toward this. Rich people 
have more heart attacks than poor people, presumab- 
ly because they can afford more of those thick, juicy 
steaks and hire more of their yard work done. The 
one statistic that stands up in every study yet done 
is: the higher the standard of living, the more Ire- 
quent are coronary occlusions. 

It helps if you have diabetes, gall bladder trouble 
or high blood pressure—but I don’t know enough to 
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tell you how to go about getting them. I'll come back 
in 10 years and help you with these. 


One of the good, positive things you can do is to 
is to smoke cigarettes—pipes and cigars have no effect; 
but two-pack-a-day smokers have twice as many heart 
attacks as non-smokers. No one is yet ready to say 
there is anything in tobacco smoke that makes choles- 
terol head for the wall of the nearest artery. We are 
not certain why smokers have more attacks than non- 
smokers, and one of our handicaps is that we don't 
know enough about the other habits of the sort ol 
person who smokes two packs a day. One thing I 
know, the man who puts 40 cigarettes a day into his 
mouth doesn’t earn his living with his hands. 


And what about alcohol? Try as we may, we are 
unable to show that alcoholics have any more or any 
fewer heart attacks than tee-totalers. Alcohol neither 
prevents nor promotes a heart attack. Sorry to dis- 
appoint you, whichever side you’re working for. 


Then, what about stress and strain, hard work, ner- 
vousness, tension? People say, “Don’t work so hard 
—don't take work home nights—don’t join so many 
committees: you'll have a heart attack.” Here the 
scientists let us down. We can’t determine the effect 
of these things on the incidence of heart attacks, be- 
cause we can’t express nervous stress in units, and in 
our business, when we can’t express a thing in units, 
we can’t measure its effect. Whenever we try to inter- 
view men as to the difficulties under which they work, 
we find that each man in America is convinced that 
he works a little harder, and is under a little greater 
stress than anyone else he knows. Then, too, much of 


the experimental work in heart attacks has been done’ 


with chickens. The chicken is one of the few labora- 
tory animals that will pile cholesterol into his arteries 
as does man. But, it’s awfully hard to get a chicken 
nervous. Oh, they get worked up a little bit, just be- 
fore they lay a double-yolked egg, but that’s nothing 
compared with the stress and strain under which you 
and I imagine we work day in and day out. Some 
of us believe that this stress and strain bit has been 
overdone, and has very little relation to heart attacks. 
Here’s what a physician in Great Britain had to say on 
the subject, as only a physician in Great Britain 
would say it. 


The ready acceptance of the stress and strain con- 
cept is understandable. It nourishes the ego of the 
believer, and it is readily acceptable to the unfor- 
tunate victim and his relatives. It places coronary 
heart disease in the position of being an unjust 
reward for virtue. How much nicer it is when 
stricken with a coronary thrombosis, to be told it is 
all due to hard work, laudable ambition and selfless 
devotion to duty, than to be told that it is due to 
gluttony and physical indolence. 
Recently, there has been some minor evidence to 
show that some individuals under peak strain show 
temporary and small elevations of the blood choles- 
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terol. Certified Public Accountants during their ex- 
aminations have slightly higher cholesterols than 
when their examinations are over. Air Force majors, 
under hardbitten colonels in the Pentagon, run high- 
er levels of cholesterol than when those same majors 
are transferred out to the sticks to run their own 
facility. But, these few facts are a long way from 
saying that stress causes heart attacks. 

Well, in summary, then, pick your ancestors, be 
a man, live in a city in the United States, make a lot 
of money sitting behind a desk, eat a lot of meat and 
dairy products, be fat, smoke two packages of cigar- 
ettes a day, and never exercise. This is probably 
the nicest advice you ever got from a physician. Most 
of you won't have to make any changes; just keep on 
doing what you've been doing. 

Unfortunately, it may not work, at least the first 
time. Four out of five people survive their first 
heart attack, and return to their former occupation. 
But, if it doesn’t work that first time, keep on trying. 
The statistics improve a great deal with second and 
third attacks. And, above all, after that first heart 
attack, don’t follow your doctor’s advice—he’s only 
trying to keep you alive as long as possible to make 
more money out of you. 


WHOSE LIP 
ARE YOU 
TRYING 10 ZIP? 


By ANTHONY De LORENZO 


Vice President, General Motors 


It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to meet 
the men and women who are responsible for the se- 
curity of American industry. 

I have met quite a few people—some of them in 
Washington—who seem to be responsible for making 
American industry feel insecure these days, and it ts 
reassuring to know that there is so much talent work- 
ing the other side of the street. 

Public relations in at least one important respect 
is pretty far removed from the security area. 

Your basic function is to protect and to guard—in- 
cluding the guarding of confidential and secret in- 
formation. 

One of the basic functions of public ‘relations, on 
the other hand, is to communicate information, to 
pass it on, to facilitate and speed up its flow between 
people and groups of people. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary points out that 
“communicate” means “to make known,” and it gives 
as an example: “to communicate a secret.” 
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If you don’t have public relations people on your 
suspect list, you’d better put us on. 


Those signs that tell employes to “Zip Your Lip,” 
and “Keep Mum, Chum” are pretty tough on us. 


If we zip our lip, we’re out of business. We're 
your horrible examples. 


Some people, on the other hand, regard us as just 
nice guys—friendly but not too bright—who go 
around liking people, trying to make them happy and 
hoping they will like us, our company and our 
products. 

They think we've discovered a wonderful, painless 
way to make a living—for anybody, that is, who likes 
parties and martinis. 


As far as parties are concerned, I am sure most of 
you have been involved, at one time or another, in 
some public relations social function, and you know 
at firsthand what fun these affairs can be. 


A Happy Event? 


You must have noticed how everybody relaxes and 
brightens up when the public relations men move in 
to help get one of your plants ready for an “open 
house.” 


Your security men happily prepare to meet the 
challenge of keeping inquisitive guests out of re 
stricted areas without making anybody mad. 

The foremen look forward with pleasure to being 
“hosts”—complete with name badges. 


They welcome the challenge of meeting a produc 
tion schedule while at the same time answering ques- 
tions from nice old ladies—most of them a little 
deat. 

Your plant protection men are glad to work over- 
time to nail down or hide everything that could 
possibly be mistaken for a souvenir. 





We have had plant guests who were almost as in- 
genious as some employees at getting a whole auto- 
mobile out of the plant piece by piece. 


One of the most pleasant side benefits of a plant 
“open house” is the opportunity it gives all employees, 
and particularly plant security and protection people, 
to get better acquainted with the top officers of the 
and sometimes even a few directors and 





company 
influential stockholders. 

Guards have frequent chances to visit with company 
officers and particularly stockholders whom they have 
never had the pleasure of meeting before. 
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For example, the guard at the gate and the short- 
tempered stockholder who forgot his invitation usual- 
ly get to know each other even better than they might 
want to. 


A little mild deception is used successfully now and 
then in public relations. 


All that glitters does not have to be 14-carat gold— 
but if you’re going to let people think it’s gold, it’s 
better not to let them get too close. 


I’m reminded of the time during a plant tour when 
part of an overhead conveyor system broke down and 
an ingenious employee kept it moving with a broom 
handle until the visitors passed that area. 


The employe thought he was hidden by a stack of 
cartons, but, unfortunately, all the visitors could and 
did see his reflection in a glass door. 


The employee’s idea was a good one, but he vio- 
lated a basic public relations axiom coined, I believe, 
by my predecessor, Paul Garrett. 


Paul used to say that “public relations should leave 
no tracks.” 


Most Effective When Least Obtrusive 
That scunds pretty sneaky. 
Actually, it is not. 


He merely meant that since public relations is an 
instrument for communicating ideas and information, 
it should stay out of sight and let the ideas and in 
formation get the attention. 


In other words, public relations is most effective 
when it is least obtrusive—and I imagine this also 
is pretty true of industrial security. 


The more people you can persuade to cooperate 
willingly with your security measures, and the fewer 
people you must force to cooperate, the easier yout 
work becomes. 


I don’t envy you your selling job, however. 


Before coming here today, I looked through a 
Defense Department Industrial Security Manual for 
Safeguarding Classified Information, and it wasn't 
hard to see how you might run into quite a little sales 
resistance. 

I would guess that getting a busy production man 
to observe all the security procedures takes consid- 
erable persuasion as well as police work. 

Then there are the rules for receiving, recording 
and dispatching classified information, including the 
one that reads: “The inner container shall be de- 
stroyed by burning or pulping if the contents have 
been in contact therewith, unless its retention is 
necessary as evidence of tampering.” 

If we had to stop to “pulp our inner containers” 
or even to check them for “evidence of tampering,” 
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I'm afraid Walter Reuther would be able to get 50 
news releases out to the press to our one—instead of 
his present two to our one. 


Problem of Education 


Seriously, however, I sympathize with your prob- 
lems of educating, training and constantly supervis- 
ing the average free-speaking, free-wheeling American 
in these vitally important security procedures. 


Actually, of course, public relations people are 
not so unaware of what you are doing as I may have 
indicated. 

Most of us encounter security barriers of many 
kinds in our daily work. 


We know they are necessary. 
We respect them and, of course observe them. 


Nevertheless, our reflexes are conditioned in the 
opposite direction from yours. 


Our work has trained us to look for information 
that people should know—and to pass it on to as 
many people as possible. 


Your work has trained you to question everybody's 
“need to know” what only a few should know—and 
to pass this information on to as few people as 
possible. 


“Need to Know” 


This “need to know,” which is such a basic concept 
in your work, is also a basic part of public relations, 
although in a very different sense. 


The Defense Department defines the “need to 
know” in the security sense as: “The requirement 
that classified information shall be made available 
only to persons whose employment requires access and 
knowledge or possession in the interest of national 
defense.” 

You must regard the “need to know” as a require- 
ment which has to be met before you will release the 
information in your possession. 

We in public relations regard the “need to know” 
as a lack of information which we should supply, 
if at all possible 

You improve industrial security by withholding in- 
formation; we improve industrial public relations 
by providing information. 


Fortunately, we are not handling the same kind 
of information. 

Public relations seldom subscribes to the old adage: 
“What they don’t know won't hurt ’em.” 

In industrial public relations, what the public does- 
n't know may not hurt them, but it can often hurt us. 

We have found that people are inclined to fear 
or at least be suspicious of things and people they 
don’t know or understand. 
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In General Motors, we spend a lot of time, money 
and effort trying to increase the public’s knowledge 
and understanding of what we are and what we are 
doing. 


That's why we take people through our plants, send 
them booklets, show them films and talk to them, 
both directly and through the media of newspapers, 
radio and television. 


Most people realize that General Motors is an 
important part of our national economy. 


They have a very definite “need to know” what 
General Motors is doing, and GM has a very definite 
need to let them know. 


If we don’t let them know, they not only are very 
likely to suspect us of doing questionable things 
which we couldn’t and wouldn’t do, but they pick 
up all kinds of garbled misinformation and _half- 
truths from other sources that give them a completely 
erroneous picture of the corporation and the people 
who run it. 


Needless to say, there are many things we cannot 
tell people—things that would damage our competi- 
tive position if we made them public, in addition to 
things that would endanger the national security. 


But we have found that most people are reasonable 
and understanding when they believe that what they 
are being told is the truth, and when they also under- 
stand why they are not being told what they are not 
being told. 


We in public relations never, of course, admit any 
specific failures. 

We are a little like the aging playboy whom a re- 
porter was interviewing on the eve of his 15th mar- 
riage. The old roué was giving a gallant recitation 
of the virtues and charms of each of his previous wives, 
all of whom had divorced him—several after bitter 
public quarrels. 

Finally, he was asked specifically about wife num- 
ber three, who had put a long scar across his face 
with a carving knife. 

“She was delightful,” the old fellow said—smiling 
on the good side of his face. 


“We are still very dear friends.” 


A Common Responsibility 


Although we have somewhat different points of 
view and go about our jobs in rather different ways, 
we have one very basic responsibility in common: 
we both handle information and are responsible for 
seeing that it gets where it will do the most good. 


We also both know from experience that informa- 
tion is a very fragile commodity—that some kinds 
spoil from too much exposure and some from too 
little. 
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By CHARLES T. VETTER, JR. 


Training Division, U. S. Information Agency 


We have a mutual problem as information officers 
and security officers of being in a new profession. 
In a way, I hope the day will come when we have 
an equivalent of people in international public re- 
lations or international information, where we will 
have an organization like this that you have built up 
in the last six or seven years. 


I was talking with Captain Barr during lunch, and 
we were remembering how the intelligence compon- 
ents in the service had a real tough time before World 
War II. They just weren’t accepted—they weren't 
proved. Now, I think maybe psychological warfare 
and public information officers are in about the 
same position intelligence was before World War II, 
in the corporate structure. Public relations had a 
hard time gaining acceptance. Now they have prov- 
en their worth, and I think, in a sense, the security 
profession is just getting to the point of being accepted 
for its professional competence. 

I think this is true of our information program 
overseas. For a long time relations were government 
to government. After World War II and during 
World War II, they became government to the people 
and people to people. We are just now getting ac- 
ceptance of these new functions as the whole scope of 
American citizenship takes on an international di- 
mension. 


A Communication Problem 


We have found out from experience you can only 
communicate with another person if your message 
falls within his area of experience. If I should say 
in Russian the word magazine, most Americans will 
get an image of a publication, Time, Life, Fortune, 
Playboy, whatever you read. On the other hand, the 
Russian gets a different image. To the Russian the 
word magazine brings up the mental image of a store. 
The term universal magazine is a department store. 
So the Russian gets a message. The American gets a 
message. But there is no communication—because 
there is different experience with these two words. 
They both get a different mental impression. 


We are operating in 99 different. countries where 
we are trying to get understanding of the United 


(Continued on page 80) 
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States, its policies, its actions, its people, its problems, 
to get a mutuality in an area where we can communi- 
cate. We have got about 1,200 Americans overseas, but 
we rely very heavily on some 7,000 national employees 
who are citizens of their country working for us. 

About two years ago a friend of mine came from 
Pakistan. His name was Nerl. When Nerl arrived 
he was on cloud nine because he had just gotten 
married. Nerl said, “Oh, you know, Mr. Vetter, my 
bride, she so wonderful, her father is rich, she is edu- 
cated, she loves me very much. She is very homely, 
and she is interested in my work.” 

I said, “Nerl, I am awfully glad you have finally 
gotten married, but why didn’t you marry a pretty 
girl? I know you have to make a compromise to get 
a wealthy father-in-law once in a while, but you are 
a good-looking guy. Why didn’t you marry a pretty 
girl?” 

“Oh, but she is lovely,” and he showed me her pic- 
ture. She was a real doll. 

I said, “Why, she is beautiful. You told me she 
was homely.” 

“But she is homely. She likes to cook and take 
care of the house and take care of the garden.” 

I said, “You better not go around this country 
telling Americans that your bride is homely or they 
are going to think you have married a dog.” 

And he said, “Really?” 

Then I had to explain our idiom of “marry a dog” 
to him. 


Not Communicating 
We weren't communicating because he was using 


the British or South Asian usage of the word “home-’ 


ly,” which is home-loving, cozy. Evidently if you are 
home-loving here, there is something wrong, because 
the meaning of our word has migrated to ugly. We 
were just not having a meeting of the minds, even 
though we we were speaking the same language. 

Well, right now, around the world and in the 
United States, we both, as individuals and as organiza- 
tions, are trying to find this area where we can get 
messages through to people so they understand what 
we mean. 

Ihe Government in the last five years has tre- 
mendously stepped up its programs in area studies, 
in language studies. I know in my agency alone we 
have tripled our budgets for teaching Americans going 
overseas foreign languages, area cultural studies about 
the countries they are going to, where they can under- 
stand and communicate and give messages effectively, 
but also listen effectively. 

One of our main problems in the whole field of 
education is enlarging the area where we can get our 
message through, motivate people, get them to change 
their behavior and attitudes in a way which will pro- 
mote the interest of our country. 

Right now around the world we have got a lot of 
static in this process. 
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Sources of Distortion 

What are some of the sources of this distortion? 
One of the things often mentioned are American mo- 
tion pictures. In many countries, the more violent, 
the more sensuous, the more elaborate they are, the 
more popular they are, because they rely less on lan- 
guage and more on action and more on looking. But 
the people who see these things often get up after 
enjoying them as entertainment and then leave and 
use this as information about what America is really 
like, so this tends to twist our image. 

Ugly Americans, people who go overseas without 
understanding, without the skill in communicating, 
can twist the American image. 

Of course, one of the greatest sources of distortion 
is a hostile distortion of our enemies. Now, people 
who are hostile are not only the Communists. Some- 
times in some countries religious leaders are antagon- 
istic because they feel that westernization is undercut- 
ting their authority with their people and bringing 
immorality. Many times these people will be hostile to 
us. But I think we must look with most concentra- 
tion on the Communist static in this communication 
process of ours on a world-wide basis. If we are go- 
ing to look at it realistically, we have to look not only 
at what they are saying about us, but what they are 
saying about themselves. 

The question I get most as I go around the country 
is, what is there about Communists that makes South 
American students look to them for hope? for change? 
for involvement? How can an intelligent man buy the 
Communist pitch? What are the Communists saying 
to people that is appealing to people? 


Conversation with a Communist 

How many of you have ever had a discussion with a 
Communist? Have you found that they were indi- 
vidually nasty and mean, rude, impolite? Most ol 
us who have had the experience of individual contact 
with Communists have found that they are generally 
rather patronizing. You are a nice person, individual- 
ly. Unfortunately, you just haven't got the word. You 
haven't had your eyes open to the ways that society 
develops historically and scientifically. If you had 
this political science and knowledge, you could under- 
stand where you are in history. You could under- 
stand what is going on in the past, you could see what 
is coming ahead. The Communist says we have this 
vision that you don’t. Now, you will get it eventually, 
they say, but unfortunately, you are a product of your 
decadent capitalist society. You just haven’t had the 
word revealed unto you yet. But we have been shown 
scientifically and inevitably by Mr. Marx that society 
develops on an upward pattern. It develops on a de- 
veloping line where man starts out in a_ primitive 
society. But the primitive stage is very inefficient. 
At different times in different societies, interprimitive 
societies have introduced weapons and tools. Society 
begins to split between the haves and the have-nots. 
The society begins to split into classes which are com- 
peting with each other, which are in contradiction, 
which are in a state of class warfare. 
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Marxian Stages of Society 


The first stage of society, according to Marx, after 
this split of society, is slavery. The first two classes 
are the master and the slave. As society gets more 
sophisticated, many slaves get limited rights. They 
become the serfs or the bondsmen, usually connected 
to the land. The masters that survive emerge with 
larger domains. They become the minor kings, the 
landed aristocracy. 

The second stage of society is feudalism, Marx says. 
Into feudal society is introduced a new element, 
money. The next stage or development after money 
is introduced is the period of the growth of large cities 
and large scale industrialization. Many of the serfs 
get their independence, going to the cities and be- 
coming what? Laborers, workers, or, in their termi- 
nology, wage slaves or proletariat, or workers. 

Many of the lesser lords go into mercantile prac- 
tices. ‘The free men, the artisans, go into the cities, 
become the merchants, the businessmen, the budding 
capitalists, industrialists. They become the men olf 
money, or, in Communist terminology, the bourgeoi- 
sie, the men of money When the bourgeoisie, or the 
men of money, take over the society, the next stage 
of society is capitalism. 

When was Marx observing capitalism, and where? 
He was observing it in Germany and in England at the 
time of Charles Dickens. He was observing capitalism 
as it was practiced, and he was doing a pretty accurate 
job of reporting. He made a contribution to econo- 
mic and social analysis. But he was a pretty bad pre- 
dictor. The fact is, though, that the capitalists in 
many of the developing countries look a lot more like 
what Marx was describing at the time of Charles 
Dickens than anything in England today or anything 
in the United States today, so when some people get 
their hands on Communist propaganda, it rings bells 
for them. 

One of our problems is the understanding of ques- 
tions around the world. If the professors of economics, 
political science and law are using this Marxian jar- 
gon, we have to know it in order to understand the 
honest questions that are being asked us. 


The Communist “Peace” 


One extreme example of this difference in meaning 
of words is the one word slogan that the Communists 
are using all over the world. Peace. Everywhere 
you go, the Communists are calling for peace. What 
is our definition of peace? In general terms, no shoot- 
ing war, lack of warfare between nations. As you 
know, the laws of war and the laws of peace are two 
different things. A GI in Germany during World 
War II was denazifying, liberating, requisitioning, 
scrounging, protecting, defending. The same action 
in peacetime could be murder, mayhem, assault, bur- 
glary, robbery, misappropriation of property, a whole 
series of crimes which are justified or rationalized by 
the laws of war. 
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Are we, as a nation, governed by the laws of war or 
the laws of peace today? Basically we are pretty much 
restricted by the international laws of peace. What is 
the Communist definition of peace? Is it the same as 
ours? Is today a time of peace or a time of war by 
Communist posture? Today they are in a struggle. 
I have talked to many people coming back from over- 
seas. Many people say to me, you know, Americans 
are earning their money overseas. Many of them are 
working way beyond the call of duty, but still you 
Americans don’t have the sense of urgency that the 
Communists have, and I think this is one of their 
tactical advantages. They persuade the people that 
they get involved, that they are in a conflict today. 
rhey are in a situation where socialism and capitalism 
are at loggerheads in competition, and when people 
feel they are in a fight, you can get more work, more 
purposefulness, more concentration, more energy, more 
work out of them. This is one of their tactical ad- 
vantages. It goes back to the basic interpretation of 
what peace really is. 


Return to Marx 


Well, then, going back to Mr. Marx’s do-it-yourself 
chart, he predicts life goes from primitive to slavery 
to feudalism to capitalism. Who does he predict will 
win the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat? The proletariat. When the proletariat 
takes over power of the state, you come into the 
next stage. of society, which is not communism but 
socialism, and by their own terminology, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat takes over in socialist society. 


The dictatorship of the proletariat takes over the- 


state to educate the masses out of their capitalist de- 
generacy, to bring the standard of living up educa- 
tionally, psychologically, spiritually, morally, politi- 
cally. When the masses are so elevated to responsi 
bility, to prosperity, so’ they can appreciate all their 
needs, you come into the final stage of society, which 
is, by then, heaven, Brother, heaven—communism. 


Now, who is going farthest along this pattern of 
socialist development? According to them, the Soviet 
Union has reached socialism and is now in the-his 
toric phase of building communism. This is the 
Soviet Union’s claim to be first among equals. They 
have gone farthest along this road of socialist-com 
munist construction. 


Where would they put Communist China on this 
road to development? Well, the way they analyze it 
is that Communist China does not yet have sufficient 
industrialization to be a socialist country, and also 
they have got more than one party, one political party, 
and this is an indication that they have a hangover ol 
class warfare, so they are politically immature. So 
Communist China is somewhere on the line of social- 
ist development, probably passing through the stage 
which would be the equivalent to capitalism with a 
Communist in control. 
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Where would they put Hungary, Poland, Rumania? 
Well, they have got an economic base, but they have 
still more than one political party on the books, so 
they are politically a little bit immature. They are 
creeping up on socialism, they are not quite there yet. 


In 1960, Czechoslovakia was given a new constitu- 
tion and deemed to be the Czechoslovakia Socialist 
Republic, being the second country to be allowed to 
reach the socialist stage. 


The Emerging Countries 


Now, more important to us, where would they put 
Congo, Guinea, India, Pakistan, Korea, Viet-Nam, the 
Philippines on this chart? In feudalism, just emerging 
from feudalism. They have thrown off the chains of 
colonial exploitation. They are all former colonies. 
They have had, as they say, their revolution of nation- 
al liberation, and they are just emerging from feudal- 
ism. According to the Communists, can you basically 
change this pattern of society? Basically? You can’t 
basically change it. This is scientifically inevitable, 
but what can you do? You can skip over the worst as- 
pects of the capitalist system and come into the highet 
social, economic and political stage of socialism by 
following the right leadership. This is one of their 
principal appeals to under-developed countries. We 
can help you shortcut history. 


People Demanding Change 


People are demanding change. Down at the village 
level, people know there is an alternative way of life, 
and they are demanding a way to get from where they 
think they are, perhaps below the feudal stage, to 
where we are in terms they or their children can ap- 
preciate. There is a tremendous temptation to look 
at this do-it-yourself chart for fast change if it is pre 
sented to them. 


Where did Marx predict the revolution would come 
first? He predicted it would come first in England, 
come first in Western Europe, where there was in 
dustrialization. 

But what happened? In Western Europe, where 
Marx had-predicted the standard of living would go 
down and down because the capitalists would sit on 
the masses, to the point where the masses would re- 
volt—against Marx’s prediction—the standard of living 
was rising. This had to be explained by Lenin. He 
did it this way. He said: those clever capitalists have 
found a way of delaying the revolution. How? They 
have gone out and gotten colonies. They are suck- 
ing the blood of other countries, bringing that money 
home, artificially raising the standard of living at 
home and delaying the revolution. Lenin said the 
last stage of capitalism is like a wounded tiger about 
to die. It is twice as dangerous just before its collapse 
when it goes out to get markets and resources in 
colonies, and that last stage of capitalism is the dirt- 
iest of words in their dictionary, namely imperialism. 
And what goes with imperialism? Colonialism. And 
who is the biggest and best imperialist? 
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According to the Communists today, the United 
States is. And what kind are we? We are economic 
imperialists. We give complicated machinery to these 
developing countries, so they will need our lubricants, 
they will need our parts, our technicians, and advice. 
Then we give them jet airplanes, we give them com- 
plicated equipment so they will have to come to us 
for gasoline, for assistance. We give aid with strings 
attached so we can pull in the strings and exploit and 
manipulate their societies. This is how the Commu 
nists explain our assistance program. 


Pretty Poor Description 


Now, when you look at this Communist projection, 
it is a pretty poor description of American economic 
experience. It doesn’t predict anything about the mid- 
dle class. It is just these two areas fighting each other, 
and our experience has been the development of a tre- 
mendous middle class. This oversimplified projection 
doesn’t make any allowance for the tremendous forces 
that are in constant interplay in our society, manage- 
ment, labor, business, private sector, the Government, 
consumer, distributor, service. 


It just doesn’t lend itself to this kind of diagram, but 
one of our problems here is that for people who don't 
have the experience of living in this society, this looks 
like a pretty interesting thing. It says to an Indian 
student: here is where you are today in history. You 
are just emerging from feudalism. You have your in- 
dependence. Here is an explanation of your past, with 
no guilt attached. Here is why you are underde- 
veloped. Here is why you haven’t caught up with 
history. It is not your fault, you have been exploited. 
Here is where you are in the present. Here are land 
marks to the future. Here is heaven and here is the 


devil. 


People Looking for Structure 


You know, this is a very complicated world. People 
are looking for a structure, a skeleton to help them 
organize their educations, their anxieties, their fears. 
This is a very handy gimmick, to talk about the pasi 
knowingly, without doing too much homework, to 
analyze the present and to predict the future. This 
has considerable appeal in helping people, particularly 
people with limited experience, rationalize and unde 
stand a very complicated world. 


Phe Communists have one product that is the same 
throughout the world. Let me ask you this question: 
Do we have an American ideology to match this sin 
gle doctrine? This is a question that has been asked 
in all of our school systems. It is being asked in ow 
security programs, it is being wrestled with by you 


in your training programs. 


An American Ideology? 


What is our comparison to this? Well, it has been 
my experience that we don’t have one ideology. I 


(Continued on page 84) 
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have participated in quite a few elforts to write a 
“Bible” for American democracy. Every time you 
start a project like this, the first meetings are a great 
love fest. You are talking about the need fer the bible 
olf democracy, to take against Mein Kampf, to take 
against Das Capital of Marx, to take against Lenin and 
Mao Tse-tung’s writings. Then somebody starts bring- 
ing in a draft. Then the debate starts, because the 
basic fact in our society is that we have 180 million 
free people using their freedom to build their own 
lives, their families and their communities. They are 
using their freedom to develop their own pursuits. 
You have 180 million different versions of American 
democracy. You don’t have one neat package. You 
have tremendous diversity. We have a very high ideo- 
logical content. Much of this is in our Declaration of 
Independence, our Constitution, our fantastic system 
of laws, but we don’t have one agreement. 


The miracle of our society is that we have got a 
system of laws that permits many ideologies, many 
political concepts, many individuals, many vested in- 
terest groups, many people who are in competition 
and conflict with each other to exist in the same so- 
ciety basically peacefully and fantastically productive- 
ly, far beyond the experience of any Communist or 


socialist country. 


We have a very basic problem here. It is the prob 
lem of the meaning of words. Here is one that goes 
right down to some of our basic concerns: Is socialism 
a good word or a bad word in this country? I found 
the farther away I get from Washington, the worse 
it gets. The connotation of the word socialism in 
the United States is bad. After all, what does USSR 
stand for—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Every 


time Khrushchev makes a speech, he says the camp ol 


socialism versus the camp of capitalism. To the 
average American, socialism means state ownership ol 
all the means of production and distribution, which 
is against American experience. We have found that 
productivity, variety, the strength of our society comes 
from private enterprise and private production. To 
the average American, socialism means state owner- 
ship and communism, or the next thing to it. Is so- 
cialism a good word or bad word in other countries? 
It has favorable connotation in almost every othe 
country I know of except certain parts of Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, with the basic meaning of social 
welfare, because they don’t have the tradition of vol- 
untary societies, a whole network of voluntary organ 
izations and private and industrial organizations, com- 
mercial that we have, to perform social science func 
tions. Consequently, if an American goes overseas and 
talks about socialism with an “I smell garbage” expres- 
sion on his face, he is apt to break down communica- 
tions, because the experience with socialism overseas 
is a different thing, just as the word “homely” was 
different for the Pakistani and for myself. 


Let me ask you a question: Is American foreign 
policy against socialism? American foreign policy ts 
not against socialism. Many of our best allies are 
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socialists or trace their historic and political philoso 
phy back to Marx and to socialism. But we find a 
very strange thing, to us socialism means state own- 
ership of everything. What has happened to demo- 
cratic socialism in Europe? Are they for nationaliza- 


tion of everything? Heck, no. You go to Sweden, 
90°,, of the industry in that socialist country is in 
private hands, is private enterprise. England, India, 
European countries have backed away from socialism 
because they find with state ownership labor does 
not get a fair shake. If you have government and 
labor sitting in the same office, government and 
management in the same office, labor cannot bargain 
with goverment and management together. If govern- 
ment is in between as an arbiter, then you can get 
bargaining, then you can get a much better deal for 
your workers, so the socialists in England, the socialists 
in Germany and West Europe have backed away from 
nationalization. 


Now, one of the problems, of course, is people who 
don’t know what the distinction between socialism and 
communism is. Why is American foreign policy 
against communism and not against socialism? Well, 
communism, headed up by the Soviet Union, has de- 
clared war on us. Since 1956, everything they have 
done has been hostile. Consequently, we have had to 
accept the policy that foreign policy of the United 
States must be against communism for its self-preserva- 
tion. It is not against democratic socialism. Well, 
what is the difference? The Communist says basically 
you can only move from stage to stage in society by a 
release of energy, by violence, by abrupt breaking olf; 
by what, revolution. The socialists say you go from 
stage to stage, not by international movement but 
country by country, by education, by election, by 
constitutional means, not by revolution but by evo- 
lution. One of the problems here and overseas is 
distinguishing between these words, which can raise 
so much emotion. 


Know the Opposition 


We have got the material and the answers to an- 
swer the Communist challenge in our society, in our 
performance, in our production, but we have got to 
know the opposition in realistic terms. One of the 
most dangerous things we have done in this country 
is build up a big ogre that is so big and so formidable 
that people reject it like tooth decay and don’t want 
to talk about it. 


We have got to give our people, our students, ow 
employees, our people working, a sense of what the 
details of Communist appeal are . . . what they are 
saying to people, what they are doing. I would say 
much of our problem, whether it is ins the field of 
security or in the field of information is basically a 
problem of communication. 

I am very much encouraged. I don’t believe this 
country is unawake. I believe that we are beginning 
to do what we have to do to win the battles for the 
minds of men—use our heads. 
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A Scientific Focus on the Future 


The field of air ionization has fascinated most every- 
one that has gotten into it, and perhaps the best way 
to start is to define what we mean by air ion. 

In approximately two weeks, or a little less than 
two weeks, in the city of Philadelphia at the Franklin 
Institute, there is to be the First International Conter- 
ence on the ionization of air that has ever been held 
in this country, and to the best of our knowledge, | 
think, it’s good in this field, this is the first one ever 
held in the Western world. 

Not being a physicist, I won’t even try to say any- 
thing more about what an air ion is, other than it is 
a charged particle. It’s a particle that has an electric 
charge, either positive or negative. This particle can 
be anything from one of the molecules that make up 
the gas in the air we breathe, or it can be a large size 
particulate matter. The smoke in the room, for ex- 
ample, will in some cases have a charge. These would 
then be legitimately called ions. 

I want to emphasize this distinction, because in the 
research on air ionization, this has played a most im- 
portant role and some of the things concerning the 
future of air ionization we must again distinguish. 
The gaseous iron molecules and the particulate mat- 
ter. 

Ions were first discovered back in about 1900. As 
usual, when the physicist makes any discovery, such 
as announcing that the air around us is loaded with 
charged particles, and we hereby call them ions, the 
biologist usually jumps in the act and says, fine, let’s 
research these things right down to the bitter end. 
By analogy this is pretty much the state of things in 
the field of biology today, wherein if you are not 
working on the effects of radiation, why, you're just 
not in the know. So, back in 1900 and for about 20 
years thereafter everyone in the know speculated about 
air ionization. 
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We got into the field ourselves at Philco about 
eight years ago on a literature search and on an en- 
vironmental systems research project in which we are 
attempting to discover all factors that influence human 
beings—not only the temperature, the humidity, the 
amount of oxygen in the air, but anything else we 
could find. It’s natural we ran into the air ion story. 

Our first attempts at research in this field was to 
simply go around this country and contact the few 
people at the time who had been in the research area 
with air ions. In our own laboratories we undertook 
certain physiological studies and perhaps of more 
interest here psychological studies. We likened our 
research to going around the rim of a wheel, just 
looking. 

Our first attempts in the field of psychology con- 
sisted of having our own employees work what is 
known as the minimum rate of manipulation boards. 
It’s nothing more than a board with 60 colored discs 
in it. We asked the person to pick up the disc, turn 
it over and replace it. The average time of the board 
is about 78/100 of a minute. Quite naturally, the more 
often you do this the better you can become, and you 
can plot a very nice learning curve. The board lent 
itself, we felt, ideally to testing the effects of air 
ions. So in a controlled atmosphere we discovered 
that we could predict a subject’s discovery very ac- 
curately after they had. manipulated the board ten 
times. Therefore, after the tenth test we would in- 
troduce one of the ion polarities, either positive or 
negative. The result being that in all of the subjects 
we found that those persons who had the negative 
ion exposure improved at a much greater rate than 
we would expect. The most dramatic thing was the 
person receiving positive ionization would “unlearn” 
everything learned. 

In other words, the person could work on his first 
test, the first time he ever saw the board, and say it 
took him a full minute. During the ten control tests 
his score might drop down to three quarters of a 
minute. Immediately upon the introduction of the 
positive ion his score would go back up and sometimes 
exceed the original minute. We felt this was a good 
indication that we could affect people psychologically 
with their ions. 
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Among those at the Detroit i were s from the Wash- 
ington Chapter serving on the 1962 National Seminar Committee. 

Back row, left to right—George Morse, Bill Burke, Dick Bond, 
Norman Young, Charles Haas, Cris Criscuoli and Harry Crow. 

Seated, left to right—Art Davis, Perry Norton, Ruth Solem and 
Charles White. 

The 8th Nationa! ASIS Seminar will be held in Washington, D. C., 
on September 25, 26, 27, 1962. The program, speakers and exhibits 
for this seminar are being planned to bring the members of the so- 
ciety the special information of interest that is particularly available 
in the nation’s capital. 

The 1962 Seminar Committee exhibits and announcements at De- 
troit encouraged all members to make plans to attend the ASIS semi- 
nar next year, and to send the committee any suggestions on subjects 
or equates they would like to have included in the program. Cor- 

hould be addressed to the General Chairman of the 








"1962 Seminer Committee, Mr. O. P. Norton, Jr., The Johns Hopkins 


University, Applied Physics Laboratory, 8621 Georgia Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 





The 1963 National Seminar Committee of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Chapter with other chapter mem- 
bers following a meeting during the Seminar ip Detroit. 

Back row, left to right—Ralph Walthers, Tom Keating, 
Dan Baker, Jack Buckley, Don Wallace, Commander 
Bob Campbell, USN, John Creightan, M. W. McFarlin, 
Bert Inman (Chairman). 

Front row, left to right—Don Drummond, Charles Hay- 
den, Doug Hayden, Tom O'Neill, Phil Schiedermeyer, 
Lurl Ostrander. 

For information, write 1963 Seminar Chairman, ASIS, 

P. O. Box 1963, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Midnight Mystery Meeting (Continued ) 


Of course, one must look out for the commercial 
side of these things. It came to mind that perhaps 
this might work on an assembly line in some of ow 
plants, and particularly an assembly line in the tele- 
vision and radio field, where we have airconditioned 
plants. We could very well control the ion level in 
these plants without any difficulty whatsoever. We 
asked Professor McGurk, of Villanova University, to 
run a pilot study on an assembly line process, using 
his own students as the subjects. He designed a task 
which was nothing more than putting colored washers 
on nuts and bolts. Then with the usual psychologi- 
cal approach to problems, they kept the score of the 
number correct, the number within a certain period, 
etc. Professor McGurk noted when the subjects re 
ceived negative ionization they did work better, albeit 
it may not be reflected in their total scores. Their 
scores might be good during a negative ion session, 
but their approach to their work was greatly im- 
proved. They did it with more ease. They seemed to 
enjoy it. 

The classic story we like to tell about the whole 
set of experiments was one of the students who took 
part in the test was the typical little mousey teacher's 
pet. This is sometimes unusual to find in college, 
but he was there, and he was a member of McGurk’s 
psyche class. He would no more think of insulting 
a professor than the man in the moon. However, on 
the first day that the group was exposed to positive 
ionization, after about ten minutes, the young man 
just simply stood up, dumped all his trays with the 
nuts and bolts on the floor, and without batting an 
eyelash said to McGurk, “You can go to hell, too,” 
and walked out of the room. 

He came back and apologized almost in tears. At 
his next exposure to positive ionization he openly 
admitted feeling very irritable. He challenged othe 
team members to fist fights. We felt here we had a 
real live sensitive subject. 

In our own laboratories we noted in more than one 
instance that certain people are extremely susceptible. 

Dr. Klink of the Department of Pathology at the 
Walter Reed complex suffers terribly form allergies. 
Even a draft has an effect upon him. He read much in 
the literature about the effects of ionization and about 
airborne allergies. He was so desperate he said, “T'll 
try anything now.” We went down to Washington and 
took along a research type of ionizer, and he was hav- 
ing no miseries at the time we were there. We turned 
it on and it had no effect whatsoever. However, 
without his knowing it, we switched from the nega- 
tive polarity to the positive polarity, and after about 
five minutes Dr. Klink invited us to go home, where 
we belonged, and quit bothering him—he was a busy 
man. He let us get as far as the office door before 
he realized he had invited us, and he was taking ow 
time and not giving his. We then told him what we 
had done. 

These are just a few examples of what air ions may 
do psychologically. What effect they may have on us. 
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The problem, of course, is to determine whether all 
humans are susceptible to air ions. If not, how many 
are? What part sex, age, race—what part does this 
have in the way of our susceptibility to these electrical 
charges in the atmosphere? Part of the study that is 
underway is a study of crime in the city of Philadel- 
phia, and an attempt to correlate various types of 
crimes with the air ion levels in the city. 

The period that we chose to do the study was a 
three-year period. The end of the period was this 
May. The one year of data we have used included 
only the crimes of murder, rape and aggravated as- 
sault. We chose these three out of the seven major 
crimes because we feel psychologically they go to- 
gether. The aggravated assault—assault with a dead- 
ly weapon—is not murder only Because of fate, let us 
say, whether the intent is‘there or not. And some- 
times what is called murder is nothing more than 
what started out as a good case of aggravated assault. 

Rape we included in this category because we had 
no other place to put it, and it is a type of assault. 

We had the cooperation of one of the local me- 
teorologists, a Dr. Francis Davis in the city of Phila- 
delphia. He is a Professor of Physics at Drexel Insti- 
tute. We used his facilities at the school to mount 
ion recorders, and for one continuous year we kept 
the ion counts, both the positive and negative ions 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

In our contact with the local police, they told us 
of certain old wives tales in the police department, 
and they were curious to know if we could back 
these up. They would openly claim that when there 
is a full moon and a cloudless sky, “get every patrol 
car you can lay your hands on out in the streets.” 
For three years we looked at full moons, clear skies 
and did not see any rise in the crime rate. We 
have the facts to disprove their theory, but it may be 
that over the long pull there may be some influence. 
We don’t honestly know. 

We found slight correlation between temperature 
and the crime rate—as far as the murder rate and as- 
sault. On ionization on a very hasty analysis we dis- 
covered that on the peak crime hours, if the ion 
level were predominantly positive, that is, we might 
have 500 positive ions in the air and only 200 or 
300 negative ions, this always coincided with the 
above average crime rate. The low crime rate oc- 
curred when the negative ionization levels were pre- 
dominant. We correlated our ion levels and found 
that when the wind was from the west that the nega- 
tive ions were predominant, and they were at an ex- 
pected level. However, when the wind was from the 
northeast, the positive ions were extremely high and 
and the negative ions were much lower. The old 
wives tales said the “wind from the west suits every- 
one best.” Sure, it’s a negatively ionized wind. “When 
the wind is in the east, it is neither fit for man nor 
beast.” 

All this is speculation until we get the data set 
and run it through computers. It does look very 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Midnight Mystery Meeting (Continued ) 


promising, and I think at long last we will be able to 
come out with some firm statements on the psycho 
logical effect of air ions. 


In the laboratory work in small scale research proj- 
ects with controlled subjects as shown to date, a per- 
son’s reaction time is influenced by ionization. He 
reacts faster when he is exposed to a level that is pre- 
dominantly negative, and his reactions are slowed 
down when the level is predominantly positive. Work 
done in Germany, M.1.T., and at New York University 
resulted in the same conclusions—that a certain type 
of psychological task was performed much better un- 
der a negative ion polarity than under a positive ion 
polarity. 


We have a device on the market that is called an 
lonotron. We make only one claim for it, and that 
is in the field of allergies. We make no claim ol 
what it may do for you psychologically. Not that 
we feel that we have adequate proof, but primarily 
we don’t think this is the time to come out with any- 
thing of this nature. Plus the fact it is our feeling that 
perhaps the greatest applications of air ionizations 
will come in a widespread use of this in industrial 
installations. 


We also have an ionizer that is about 100 or 1,000 
times more powerful than we have on the market for 
the consumer in the field of medicine. Here, unfor- 
tunately, we only have two hospitals that we can quote 
results from. In the area of burns, it is most dramatic. 
Burns are considered to be, and usually are, one ol 
the most painful of ali types of injuries. We have 
seen cases where the patients by all medical standards 
should not have survived, and yet they did. 


I think the most dramatic thing to witness is in the 
case of the children. Not too long ago they brought in 
a young lady of about four years of age into the North- 
eastern Hospital. Her mother was giving her a bath 
in the sink. The phone rang. The mother went 
to the phone and left the young lady in the sink. The 
young lady turned on the hot water spigot and the 
water came out at a good scalding temperature. When 
we saw her she was burned from her armpits down 
and just screaming in agony. Before any medication 
was given, during the preliminary examination to 
determine the state of shock, she was in the treatment 
room, which is negatively ionized. The child’s crying 
subsided, and within five minutes after she had as 
sured herself that Mommy was standing right next 
to her, she dropped off to sleep. It was expected at 
first that she had gone into shock. Examination re 
vealed this was not the case. These ions seemingly 
have a more profound effect on the child than they 
do on the adult. We strongly suspect now that this 
is an adaptation, and we can become acclimated to 
almost any condition that we can survive in. As we 
have grown older, we have been through so many ion 
changes in one day and a year of our life that our bods 
accustoms itself to them. 
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Another interesting sidelight on the ionization con- 
cerns a French company which came out with a syn- 
thetic fiber. They sold it to manufacturers of under- 
garments, and within six months the manufacturers of 
undergarments were inundating them with letters. 
“What is this fiber, and what is it doing to our cus- 
tomers?” It seems that the people were writing to the 
manufacturer of the undergarments that their rheu- 
matism and arthritis were disappearing, and Poppe 
was no longer beating Momma when he wore this 
underwear, etc. 

Now, this company spent a sizable sum of money 
and they are now undertaking research projects in this 
country on this fiber. It is a fiber that has a negative 
charge. It is, in effect, like wearing a negative ionizer. 
Nothing you can do to the fiber will give it a positive 
charge. The least amount of friction gives it a high 
static negative charge. 


Some of the medical claims that have been made for 
wearing this fiber have been partially substantiated in 
France, and these are the ones now being checked 
in this country. 


In general, we do know this about air ionization. 
Air ions definitely can affect living tissue. This has 
been well substantiated now in many, many labora- 
tories throughout the country. It is a thing that is 
fast coming into its own. At first, we would have to 
go out with the project in mind, discuss it with the 
university, pay the professor a salary, pay the usual 
overhead that goes along with it to satisfy the uni- 
versity, and supply all of the necessary equipment. 
The research equipment, incidentally, runs about 
$10,000. So this was quite a burden for us to pick 
up these tabs. Within about four years of our own 
ionization research we began to receive offers from 
research centers at universities in the country, saying 
they would like to do a project. They would like 
to study the effects of air ions if we would loan them 
the equipment. Within the past year and a half the 
pendulum has swung the other way. They want to 
buy the equipment to do the experiments. The num- 
ber of investigators, I think, is evidenced by the ex- 
pected attendance at our ionization conference. If 
we had attempted to have this conference, let us say, 
five years ago, I doubt if three people in the country 
would have been interested as researchers. Our to- 
tal enrollment today is over 200 for the conference, 
and we have a limited sized conference. These people 
are all professional, and they are all research workers. 
They represent all facets of industry and all of the 
Armed Forces. 


The Armed Forces themselves have active pro 
grams. In Germany all of it is under Army sponsor- 
ship. The Navy is most active in the field. They have 
already had ion counters—I’m happy to say Philco 
ion counters and ionizers are on the various atomic 
and nuclear subs, any place where a closed environ- 
mental system is forced upon it, such as in submarines 
or space capsules. Ionization must now be considered 
as a factor. 
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I am sorry to say the leading experts in the field 
of air ionization are the Russians. They have been 
in it about 10 or 15 years more than we have. We 
were gratified when we finally did discover just where 
the research was being done in Russia and who was 
doing it. They have made many claims. Since we 
did it secondly, we substantiated many of their find- 
ings. They are very firmly convinced on the effects 
of air ions, particularly the psychological effects. 
They have gone so far that in their city planning 
they take into consideration when the wind blows 
over grass from a certain direction that it is nega- 
tively charged, and thus a park must be in this loca- 
tion of the city, so when the wind comes in the air in 
the city will be negatively charged. 


Our own evidence as yet isn’t strong enough that 
we can make the statement, but we do firmly believe, 
on the basis of what we have seen to date and what 
we anticipate will be coming out very shortly, that 
all major buildings, anywhere people congraegate, 
you will see ionized air being used, and not necessari- 
ly all negative at all times. Sometimes a little jolt 
of positive to wake you up and make you feel miser- 
able so you will appreciate the negative. 

In general, then, it is our feeling that ions are here 
to stay, and no matter what we do about it, we must 
live with them. So, since we must live with them, we 
feel that we would all be a little better off if we con- 


trol them. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


Condensed Statement of Cash Receipts and 
Expenditures for the Fiscal Year Ended August 31, 1961 
CASH BALANCE—September 1, 1960 $ 31,516.73 
RECEIPTS: 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS: 
Dues and Initiation Fees (Net) $43,896.86 
Society Magazine 13,339.29 


Directory Advertising 3,636.83 
Interest 815.59 
Miscellaneous 577.22, 
Total Receipts—General 
Accounts $62,265.79 


CONVENTION ACCOUNT: 
Registration Fees, Dues, 
Receptions, ete. 
Advance on 1960 Convention 


Total Receipts 
TOTAL CASH TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR 


$23,390.00 
1,000.00 
84,655.79 


$116,172.52 


EXPENDITURES: 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS: 
Salaries 
Less: Unremitted 
Payroll Taxes 
Withheld 
Printing 


$22,195.17 


_ 294.28 $21,900.89 
19,025.11 
Public Relations 3,333.28 
Postage and Express 2,727.18 
tent 1,890.00 
Travel, Taxes, Telephone, 
Supplies, ete. __7,870.02 
Total Expenditures—General 
Accounts $56,746.48 


CONVENTION ACCOUNT: 
Convention Expenditures 
Total Expenditures 
CASH BALANCE—AUGUST 31, 1961 


17,218.59 
73,965.07 
$ 42,207.45 


Submitted by: 

LOUIS N. CONROY, Chairman 

Auditing Committee 
Approved by the Board of Directors 
October 2, 1961 
ERIC L. BARR, JR., Chairman 
Board of Directors — ASIS 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


Balance Sheet 
August 31, 1961 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in Checking Account 
Security Bank 
Cash in Savings Accounts 
Interstate Building 
Association $7,829.30 
Washington Per- 
manent Savings 
and Loan 
Association 
Home Federal 
Savings and Loan 
Association 
Jefferson Federal 
Savings and Loan 
Association 9,135.13 


1961 Convention Deposit 
Total Current Assets 
FIXED ASSETS: 

Office Furniture and 
Equipment—See Note 
Less: Depreciation 

Taken to Date 


Net Fixed Assets 


$ 9,545.42 


6,547.02 
9,150.58 


32,662.03 
__500.00 
$42,707.45 


$ 3,560.87 


1,592.42 
1,968.45 


_ $44,675.90 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Payroll Taxes Withheld 


NET WORTH 


$ 294.28 


SocIETY EQUITY __ 44,381.62 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH _ $44,675.90 


NOTE: : : } 
The changes in Office Furniture and Equipment are 


accounted for as follows: 
Balance— 
September 1, 1960 
Equipment Purchased: 
I.B.M. Electric 


$3,000.72 


Typewriter $ 481.13 
File Cabinet 193.29 
Mimeograph 
Machine 129.00 803.42 
$3,804.14 
Less: Equipment Sold 
i 243.27 


Royal Typewriter 
Balance—August 31,1961 — $3,560.87 
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Our Exhibitors 


have become a most important highlight at our annual seminars. 





“Let's Discuss Locks” 
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MR. HAROLD KNAPP: Ladies and gentlemen, 
we are at war, and we are at war just as surely as 
though there had been a Congressional declaration. 
We are at war just the same.as we were in World 
War I and World War II, but you and I, for the most 
part, don’t know it. We are in what is known as 
fourth-dimensional warfare, and we are losing. The 
Communists are working in our cities. ‘They are work- 
ing in our schools. They are working in our lives. 
They really have us over the barrel, because they have 
been at it for 40 years. 


What are the tools? They are tools of sabotage and 
psychological warfare, which is the worst of all. 


You have probably read in a statement of facts that 
there are over 100 schools in the United States today 
teaching communism, how to bé good saboteurs, good 
espionage agents, teaching them exactly the job that 
they are going to have to do when that time comes. 


There are whole cities in Russia patterned exactly 
after American cities. For the individual that is going 
south, north, east, west, so he will have exactly the 
right inflection to his voice, so that when he is brought 
in with false papers, he will be able to be undetected. 
You don’t think that can happen? 


I gave a talk to an auditorium of 700 people, and 
standing in the door distributing literature were a 
man and a woman. When I arrived home, a tele 
phone call came. They said, “Mr. Knapp, do you 
know the man and woman who were distributing the 
Communist literature at the entrance?” 


I said, “I do not.” 


“Well, for your information, that was my next door 
neighbor. They have lived in the neighborhood fo1 
12 years. I play poker with him once a week. He 
is a lousy poker player, and I never in the world 
expected to see anything like this take place. What 
shall I do?” 


I said, “If you want to do anything, call the FBI at 
your convenience. Give them the whole story and 
then you forget it. That is their job. You may 
never hear anything further about it. Let them 
handle that. They are experts.” 

What does this lead up to? It leads up to precisely 
this. Nearly all companies have a shutdown period 
for vacation, or RCA does. During such a_ period 
two years ago, a young man walked into the office. 


(Continued on page 92) 








True Confessions (Continued ) 
A Case History 
I said, “George, I thought you were on vacation.” 


He said, “I was, but I haven't slept for three days 
and three nights, and finally I told my wife the whole 
story and we came back.” He said, “May I talk with 
you?” 


And I said, “Sit down and let’s talk it out.” 


And the story went like this, and this is the case 
I shall never forget, and neither will you, because 
perhaps you have had the same situation in your 
company. He went to school in New York. He had 
no money. He went around in blue jeans with 
patches. He had just enough to eat beans in a third- 
Story garret some place and pay his tuition. This 
very well-dressed young man came up to him and said, 
“How about going to a party tonight?” 


“Who do you think you are, giving me an invita- 
tion to a party? I have no money and you know I 
have no money. I can’t go to a party.” 


“Oh, it wouldn’t cost you anything. There is no 
obligation.” He said, “Girls, and sandwiches and 
dancing and orchestra. We'll have a great time.” 


“So, what is the catch?” 

“Well, there is no catch.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

“Come along and we'll show you.” 


He went. No catches is right. The second time, 


no catch; but the third time he was invited, this 


young fellow said, “I wonder if you would do me a 
favor.” 


Well, he was under obligation. “Sure. Why not? 
What do you want me to do?” 


“Well, I have to distribute this literature to some 
of these corners. If you will take this handful and 
go down to this corner, I'll take this handful and go 
to this corner. It will take each one of us a few 
minutes, and we'll distribute it before we go to the 
party.” 


And this followed time after time until finally he 
became so involved that he realized he was in over 
his head. He claims, and I believe him, that when 
he came out of college, he had nothing further to do 
with the Communist Party because he realized he 
was wrong. 


When he came to the company, he made sure he did 
not tell anybody about it. He made sure that he 
kept it as his secret, and this was all right, because 
he was on commercial work. And he kept his secret, 
except just before he went on vacation this time, his 
boss called him in and said, “George, you are a very 
fine employee and we are getting a number of con- 
tracts that are going to require clearance. Here are 
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the papers. I want to put you in for a secret clear- 


ance.” 


And then George started to sweat, because George 
knew the moment they started checking, they would 
get the whole background of his activities in college. 
It would needlessly embarrass him, and he had chil- 
dren almost ready for college. It would mean that 
he would lose his job. It would mean that his chil- 
dren would not get a college education as he had 
hoped. He told me in all confidence that he hoped 
he would be able to keep this as his secret until alter 
his children graduated. It was eating into his soul, 
and sooner or later he would have to get rid of it. 


I said, “George, I think you have been very foolish 
all of these years. I’m glad this has come to a head.” 


He said, “I don’t follow you.” 


I said, “The thing that you are going to have to do, 
George, we are going to have to get ahold of the FBI. 
You are going to have to tell your whole story as 
you are telling me. Now, if you are telling the truth, 
and they find out that you are telling the truth, they 
will be the best friend that you ever had. They will 
do everything that they can to prove or disprove your 
statements. If they prove your statements to be true, 
you'll get your clearance, and I am sure of it.” 

And this happened, and George is working very 
happily today. They proved that he had nothing 
further to do with the party. He realizes his mistake, 
but there are too many in industry today who do not 
have the conscience that George had, who do have a 
clearance, unfortunately, and who have not been found 
out, and another little experience—my time is running 
short—a young lady came to me and said, “Mr. 
Knapp, I have to talk with you.” 


Another Case History 


“Fine. Sit down.” 

“I’m a high school junior. My high school teacher 
came to me the other day—I am one of many students 
—and said, ‘I would like for you to take a trip to 
Pittsburgh, and your expenses will be paid.’ ” 


“T said, ‘What for?’ 

“She said, ‘I would like for you to attend a meeting 
on nuclear explosions.’ 

“I said I don’t know anything about that. 


“She said, ‘No, but we would like to have some rep- 
resentation from our high school.’ ”’ 

Finally, her parents conceded that she might go, and 
she went, only to find out that when she got there it 
was a Communist indoctrination school for high 
school students. 

It was not what it was said to be at all. The stu- 
dents were told that when the great revolution comes, 
everybody well be Communist. 


The student said, “Everybody?” 
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The speaker said, “Well, 80%.” 

“Well, how about the other 20%?” 

“Oh, they will be liquidated, since we can have no 
opposition whatsoever.” 


The Problem We Face 


That is what we are facing. That is what is in 
store for our children. That is what is going on in 
our high schools. ‘That is what is going on in our 
colleges. I am sure that you remember, as I do, that 
in 1960 a man who is known to all of us, in one 
of the greatest industries, had over a thousand college 
students up to his estate. What for? Communist in- 
doctrination. So that they can take every single thing 
they heard back to their individual college campuses 
and promulgate the Communist line on their large 
campus. Sort of hard for the groups to get away from, 
isn’t it? 

Well, what are you and I going to do? What can 
you do about it?) Well, you can talk about it at the 
parent-teacher organizations; you can talk to the va- 
rious organizations, the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, 
and whatever is in your neighborhood; but don't 
think it’s going to be easy. I can tell you from ex- 
perience it is not. I have told you about the two 
cases that I shall never forget. Thank you very much. 





A Less Serious Case History 


MR. VICTOR J. SCODIUS: This morning, do 
you think that it’s a ridiculous time to get up at this 
hour of the morning to tell stories? The only thing 
in common that we have, with everybody here at the 
panel, particularly myself, is lack of sleep. 


This morning, talking about interesting cases, | 
think we all have some that leave a definite impres- 
sion on our minds, and I have a lasting impression, 
something that I will never forget. 


One situation in particular, I’m afraid I'm not 
going to be as serious as Harold Knapp was, but sev- 
eral years ago I was fortunate to be assigned to a po- 
sition in Europe with the corps, with a governmental 
agency in France and Germany. One day I received 
a call from my post and I was asked to go to Liege, 
two months after I had arrived in Germany. I was to 
contact the Chief of Graves Registration Division in 
the Quartermaster Corps, and he was a full colonel. 


His story was that his wife was quite close to the 
wile of the captain assigned to the unit. He was get 
ting quite disturbed with some of the things that this 
captain was going through. His wife kept telling him 
that he was away and that she knew the captain was 
involved in some secret mission for the Army. She 
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didn’t know what it was. The wife didn’t know what 
it was. All she knew was that the wife was always 
saying, “Well, John is going to be away a few days. I 
don’t know where he is going or when he will be back. 
He just tells me that he is going. He is working for 
the Secret Service.” 


That is all the wife knew, that is all the colonel’s 
wife knew; so he was quite disturbed and the cap- 
tain had put in for a weekend pass, and he was ready 
to go. The colonel wanted to know where the captain 
was going, so, with some help from the French and 
the Belgians, we put a surveillance on this captain for 
two days. There was nothing extraordinary about his 
activity whatsoever. He got up in the morning to 
go to work. The Graves Registration bit was just 
about to wash up in 1951. On Friday morning he 
got to the railroad station. He bought a roundtrip 
ticket to Metz, France. Hurriedly, the Belgian and 
myself decided what to do. Not being able to speak 
the language, he volunteered to contact the French, 
and I got on the train and followed the captain. 
I sat behind him in the same car. There was nothing 
obtuse about myself except my size, but he didn’t 
say anything to me and I didn’t say anything to 
him. So he got off the train in Metz, France, and 
by prearrangement we had a signal by which you 
identify each other with the French. Sure enough, 
the man, the good captain, got off at the railroad 
station and went directly to a hotel, checked in, 
left the hotel about ten minutes later, went around 
the corner to a florist shop, left the florist shop, 
stopped at another sweet shop cafe, bought a box of 
candy, went back to the hotel. But an hour and a 


half later he was in his room. We were in the room 


next to him. He had a visitor in his room. There 


was a young lady. 


Well, to make a long story short, since we don't 
have much time, after four days of hard labor, not 
much sleep, what it turned out to be is that this good 
captain had met this young lady some years before 
while he was in France, and, being an ingenious 
individual, and a little bit unhappy with his home 
life, he frequently made arrangements to depart from 
Liege to go to Metz. Of course, he had to tell his 
wile something. We got all of this from him a little 
later. The only way he could do it was to impress 
his wife with his position. He had 28 years in the 
Army, and he was about to retire, so he kept telling 
his wife that he was on a secret mission. He could tell 
her no more. She wasn’t to say a word to anybody. 
The only reason behind his whole story to his wife, 
and the anxiety of the colonel and the colonel’s wife 
amounted to this: What he did was he had a few 
meetings with a young lady whom. he had met sev- 
eral years before and causing everybody an awful lot 
of work and a lot of worry. 


This is one of the stories that I will always remem 
ber. Thank you. 
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A Daring Safe Robbery 


MR. PAUL HANSEN: You know, I have been 
working in this security business for several years, and 
it wasn’t real easy for me to select a case that I thought 
would be the case that I shall always remember, or a 
case that I shall never forget, because my department 
is the same kind as any other normal corporate depart- 
ment, but in some respects, we are an operating de- 
partment to make investigations. We make applicant 
investigations of persons who come into the company 
in the upper-salaried bracket, and we make criminal 
investigations of all sorts, so I have made and have 
supervised a good many investigations. For instance, 
there could be the case of the loss of a safe, which hap- 
pened several months ago at our executive office. 


We had going on down in the first level of the 
executive office a play in the auditorium. Our guard 
there was very busy taking care of the guests. While 
he was so busy, some thieves came in the back of the 
building, wheeled a truck into the executive garage 
and wheeled the safe from the cashier's office, out and 
into the truck and left. If you don’t think that is 
embarrassing, you ought to have it happen to you 
in your company. We haven't seen hide or hair of it, 
the safe, and we have not so far fixed responsibility. 
Then there could be the case of the theft of a fence. 


You know, we security people like to get fences 
built around the property, and we have a feeling 
of security when we get a real good fence built around 
the property that we are going to have some responsi- 
bility for. 


Well, we had such a fence around one of our small 
plants, and do you know, it’s one thing to have a 
fence around the property, but when you have an 
aluminum woven fence, you really have something. 
We had a fine aluminum cyclone type fence around 
this plant, and one night, notwithstanding our secure 
feeling about having this fine fence around to keep 
the thieves out, someone came to the back of the 
plant and dismantled and stole about 250 feet of ow 
fine fence. 

Well, now, if you don’t think that is embarrassing, 
you ought to have it happen to you. 


History of Society 


You know, back in 1955, this society was organized. 
For a couple of years before that, most of you know, I 
went about the country talking about it and trying 
to interest people in helping to put something together 
similar to what we have today. Some people thought 
I was overly ambitious, and some people even thought 
that I had just gone crazy. 

Well, last night a friend came up to me and, having 
had some food and something before that which 
made him maybe a little bit more talkative than usual, 
he said, you know, do you remember the time when 
you met a group of us down in a certain big city? 


I said, “Yes.” 
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He said, “You talked to us about putting together 
here what you said was going to be a professional 
organization. That organization was going to even- 
tually publish a magazine, a newsletter.” He said, 
“We frankly thought that you were smoking opium.” 


And I said, “Well, I think you are right.” 


But when I learned that the registration here at 
the 7th Annual Seminar in Detroit is nearly 500, 
I’ve decided to just break that habit. 


Case History 


Several years ago, getting down to this case, now, 
which is not too involved, we had an employee at 
a certain plant who was a very trusted employee, 
and he was a key employee. He was active in em- 
ployee association activities, such as the bowling 
league and other things. He was a finance man, so 
he was usually the man who was apt to take care of 
the funds in connection with that activity. Invaria- 
bly, it seemed that whenever he took care of the funds, 
something happened to part of the funds. I was asked 
on a couple of occasions to give my opinion about 
what might be done, and maybe whether something 
could be done to locate the missing funds. I decided 
there was likely something wrong with this fellow. 





Kept Careful Watch 


I watched him for three or four years. One thing he 
did on his way home, almost every day, he stopped and 
bought a pint of liquor. Friday nights, he would 
pick up a fifth of liquor, so he drank rather heavily 
and his wife also drank rather heavily. He had par- 
ties at his home occasionally and a real good trusted 
conscientious empleyee came to me and told me for 
my personal and confidential information about some 
of these parties. Their observation was that they 
didn’t see how Joe could do this on his salary, his 
salary being in the general neighborhood of what they 
were getting. He had an old car, he always wore the 
same suit usually day in and day out, but after some 
three or four years the break’came that the investi- 
gator is looking for. We got some information which, 
when we checked it out, indicated to us that the man 
was definitely dishonest and had committed two dis- 
honest acts. It didn’t involve much money. It was 
very small. As a matter of fact, I went to his boss 
then and told him what had happened and that we 
should make an investigation, because I suspected 
that the man stealing from the company. it was 
pretty hard to get his boss convinced that there might 
be something wrong. Well, having a definite idea 
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that the man was stealing from the company, we had 
no idea of how he may have been stealing. We had 
to consider the fact that our auditors had checked 
these books annually for several years. 


The outside auditors had also checked them. I'd 
checked them about every year and a half or so, 
and nothing had ever come up about the accounts 
of this trusted employee. We decided with the plant 
controller, his boss, that the only way to do this is 
to just laboriously search every invoice that had been 
paid by this particular plant until we get the lead 
that we need to get into the investigation. Records 
were taken home by the plant controller for many 
nights. He was the man who was best suited to do 
this, because an investigator who was not acquainted 
with the accounts could probably have looked them 
over for a million years without detecting anything 
out of line. He checked them for venders, known 
vendors, against vendors who were not known to him, 
vendors who had peculiar addresses, peculiar charges 
were pulled from the files and discussed with us. 


The Scheme Uncovered 


We finally got the break when he located one in- 
voice which didn’t look just perfect to him, because 
the address which was down was in the center part 
of town. Well, we checked that address and that was 
the break we needed. We then knew something about 
what we were doing and called in a staff of auditors 
and investigators and checked the accounts and found 
that the main way he was doing this was making the 
charges against our airplane accounts. 


He had used some six or seven fictitious vendors 
and service company names. The checks were all 
signed in the routine way and by the, proper people. 
It was no problem for him to get the check eventually. 
Yes, he would get his hands on it because he was the 
one who initiated the paper work for payment. He 
was the one who made the final check to see that the 
papers were in order, checks were signed properly, 
because he was the accounts payable supervisor. 


Well, we located a loss of just a little over $20,000, 
and without any trouble got a confession right away. 
We obtained full restitution from our bonding com 
pany. We prosecuted him, sent him to a state peni- 
tentiary, where he served his time. 


MR. RUSSELL E. WHITE: I personally don’t have 
any particular case that | don’t think I'll forget. 


You heard me introduced as a consultant. Well, 
we don’t get too directly involved in cases, and by 
the way, a consultant is like the bottom part of 
a double boiler, it gets all steamed up but never 
knows what is cooking. 

Before this particular title, 1 was a coordinator of 
security, and, in fact, I have the questionable dis- 
tinction of being the last of the coordinators in the 
General Electric Company, because a vice-president 
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decided to eliminate that title, saying that a coordi- 
nator was a person who kept two people apart so they 
wouldn’t get together and eliminate his position. So, 
gee, he has no coordinator any more. 


Stealing for the Sake of Stealing 


This very short case that I would like to relate to 
you today did not occur to me directly, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, the person most directly connected with 
it is actually here, and that is Charlie LaForge, sitting 
in the back of the room. I found it extremely in- 
teresting. 

During a shift change, a man, an employee, was 
walking through the gates and one of the guards saw 
that he had something in his hand, a little bottle, 
just a little vial, and the guard stopped him, pulled 
him out of line, and asked what he had. Well, he 
said he had a little bottle of oil. Well, it was no 
more oil than you could fit in a small three-in-one oil 
can, but the guard said, “Well, is that General Elec- 
trical Company oil?” 

And he said, “Yes.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“I was going to take it home.” 

“Well,” he said, “It doesn’t belong to you. It be- 
longs to the company, and you will have to turn it 
over to me. 

So the fellow did, but the guard, and I think this is 
probably the main part of the story, the guard went 
just a little bit further. 

“Did you ever take anything else home?” 

And the fellow said, “Yes,” he did. 

“Well, what did you take home?” 

“Oh,” he said, “why don’t you come out and I will 
show you.” 

So he took a waiver of search and the guard went 
out to the man’s home and the guard called back to 
the guards to have someone send a truck out. 

Well, the truck was sent out and brought back and, 
unfortunately, you can’t see from that distance, there 
was picked up slightly over $10,000 of tools that were 
inventoried at GE cost. These tools, to show you how 
ridiculous the thievery was, had not been used. They 
were all new. The man had no particular use for 
them. He didn’t sell them, he didn’t give them away, 
he didn’t loan them. He had 31 new rubber mallets, 
he had dozens and dozens of files, he had carboloy 
tipped tools that would only fit into large milling o1 
boring machines. 

In other words, we had come upon a man who just 
liked to steal for the sake of stealing, and each day, 
over a period of years, he would take one tool out 
with him. 

I think the story is interesting if only from two 
aspects. One, the guard went just a little bit further 
than he had to and broke this particular case; and, 
two, we must all remember that what will be stolen 
from our plants is not necessarily only those items 
which we feel are usable. 
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Plaques that were awarded during the business meeting. 
(Left) Mr. R. J. Goddard holding the plaque that was awarded 
to him for writing the best article by a member, published in 
Industrial Security during the past year. (Center) Harold 
Knapp, who is with the Camden-Philadelphia Chapter, ac- 
cepted the plaque which he is holding for Mr. William J. 
Stevenson, the Chairman of the Camden-Philadelphia Chapter, 
which was selected as the President’s Chapter of the year. 
(Right) Larry Taylor holding the plaque which was awarded 
to him for having been the most outstanding Regional Vice 
President for 1960-61. 





* 


Bill Sevenson (right), Chairman of the Camden-Philadelphia 
Chapter, was unable to attend the Seminar in Detroit due to 
pressing business that developed unexpectedly just prior to the 
Seminar. Bill is shown holding the plaque which was presented 
to him later by Harold Knapp (left). 


(Left) John L. Buck- 

ley, President, ASIS, 

1960-61, and Eric 

Barr, Chairman of 

the Board, 1960-61, 

—-. addressing the mem- 
— bership during annu- 
al Business Meeting. 
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Detroit, Michigan 
Monday, October 2, 1961 


MR. BUCKLEY: Ladies and gentlemen, at this- 


time it is my pleasure to convene the annual business 
meeting of the American Society for Industrial Se- 
curity. 





We have some short reports and an oppor- 


tunity to bring before the general meeting any new - 


business, old business or: items for discussion. 

At this time I would like to call on Eric Barr, the 
Chairman of the Board, who will give a report, as he 
is required to do in accordance with the by-laws, and 


following that we will hear from our Executive i 


Director. Eric. 

MR. BARR: 
ings: 
port the following: 


Jack, again fellow members, greet- 


The fiscal year of the society 
ends on August 31. On August 31, 1960, we had on 
hand $31,516.73 in cash. On August 31, 1961, one 
year later, ending this last August 3lst, we had on 
hand $42,207.45 in cash, representing an increase of 
$10,690.72. Also required by the by-laws, the new 
equipment purchased last year for our national of- 
fice was one typewriter, one mimeograph machine, 
one filing cabinet, at a total cost of $803.42. In order 
to preclude a lengthy statistical report, we do have 
the financial statement for the year, which will be 
published in the seminar report, which will come out 
soon. Those figures I just quoted are taken from 
this report. This report has been submitted and 
duly approved by the Board of Directors. 

I have nothing more to submit in the form of a 
report. I do wish to express, as the outgoing chair- 
man, my pleasure at having had the opportunity to 
serve you this year as Chairman of the Board. Thank 
you very much. 

MR. BUCKLEY: Thank you very much, Eric. 
Fellow members, at this time it gives me pleasure, 
indeed, to introduce our Executive Director, who is 
going to brief you on the statistics and report on some 
of the other areas which are under his responsibility 
Brig. Gen. Fate Fagg. 
Ladies and gentlemen, most 
Those ol 


at the national office. 
BRIG. GEN. FAGG: 
of you know that I am a retired officer. 


you who do not know me very well, I think, are some- 


times in doubt as to what you should call me. Ever 


since I can remember I have gone by the name of 
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In accordance with the by-laws, I wish to re- 
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Fate, so I think those of you who want to should 
call me Fate; and certainly those of you who are as 
old or older than I am, that is, if you are more than 
40, you should call me Fate. Of course, if you are 
in the genius category and get on the Board of Di- 
rectors, while you are in your 30's, like Ross Miller and 
Eric and Jack, then you should call me Fate. All 
members of the Board call me Fate until they get 
mad at me, and then you would be surprised how re- 
sourceful they are in thinking of other things to 
call me. If you pay any attention to what I have 
just said, I presume our few lady members will con- 
tinue to call me General. 

From the seminar in Dallas last year, until 30 Sep- 
tember this year, we processed 561 applications in the 
national office. 457 became members and 102 be- 
came affiliates. During that same period, we dropped 
300 members and 29 affiliates, for a net gain of 157 
members and 73 affiliates. The members and affil- 
iates were dropped for various reasons. For example, 
101 were transferred to other jobs that took them out 
of security. 159 were dropped for non-payment of 
dues. 14 deceased and 55 resigned. As of today, we 
have 2,305 members and affiliates. We have 629 ac- 
tive members, 895 associates, 548 government and 233 
affiliates. 

Since the Dallas Seminar, six new chapters have 
been organized. They are The Greater Anchorage, 
Greater Kansas City, Middle Tennessee, Puget Sound, 
Southeast Wisconsin and Tucson. 

Now, about some of the publications that we got 
out during the past year. To publish four issues of 
the magazine, it cost us $7,911.33. From advertising 
and subscriptions of those four issues, we took in 


$13,339.29, for a net gain with respect to the maga- 


zine, of $5,427.96. The directory this year cost 
$3,614.65 to produce. We received from advertis- 
ing in that directory, $4,041.83, so we realized a small 
gain on the directory in the amount of $427.18. 

In November last year we published 10,000 copies 
of the new brochure at a cost of $1,283.51. 

During the last fiscal year which ended, as Eric 
said, August $31, we averaged spending there in the 
national office about $4,600 a month, or to be more 
exact, we spent $56,563.98. During the same period 
we took in $62,130.79. 

Those amounts that I just gave you are exclusive of 
any funds received or spent with respect to the Dallas 
Seminar, so then in the national office, the excess 
of receipts over expenditures was $5,566.81. 

As Eric said, the seminar report will include a 
condensed statement of cash receipts and expendi- 
tures, which was prepared by a certified public ac- 
countant. 

You might be surprised, as I was myself, that dur- 
ing the month of September there in our little office 
we received 557 pieces of mail, and we sent out 746 
letters. I was surprised myself that with a staff of 
only three people, we handle that much correspon- 
dence in one month. 
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MR. BUCKLEY: 


At this time and prior to my 
short report, it is a pleasure for me to announce some 
awards and to award some plaques and certificates 
of merit for activities that have taken place during 


the past year. This award is for the best article 
submitted and printed in our publication, Industrial 
Security, and it reads as follows: 

“In recognition of Robert J. Goddard, for his con- 
tribution of the most outstanding article written by 
a member for publication in Industrial Security, the 
official publication of A.S.LS., during the period 
October, 1960, through July, 1961. This certificate 
of merit is awarded.” 

Is Bob here? Bob, congratulations. Bob is from 
Hughes in California. 

As you all know, there is a high degree of compe- 
tition among many of the chapters of ASIS for the 
award of the President’s Chapter of the Year, and it 
is a pleasure for me at this time to make this award 
to the Camden-Philadelphia Chapter, Mr. William J. 
Stevenson, Chairman, and I understand that someone 
has been designated to pick this up for Bill, who is 
unable to be here. So the Camden-Philadelphia Chap- 
ter is the Chapter of the Year. We will turn the award 
over to Harold Knapp, who is a member of the Board 
of Directors and one of the organizers of the Camden- 
Philadelphia Chapter; congratulations. 

And the last award, but not the least, goes to the 
gentleman selected as the Regional Vice-President of 
the Year, and this year it is Mr. Lawrence M. Taylor, 
Ralph M. Parsons Company. Congratulations. I would 
like to read this citation, if I might: 

“Certificate of merit, in recognition of Lawrence M. 
Taylor, for his notable contribution to the growth 
and prestige of the society through his inherent abil- 
ity and intrepid leadership as Regional Vice-President, 
Western Region, 1960-1961.” 

Congratulations, Larry 

Now I would like to open the meeting for any 
new business, old business, questions or problem areas 
from the floor. The Chair recognizes Mr. Hayden 
from the Philco Corporation. 

MR. HAYDEN: Mr. Chairman, fellow members, 
first of all, as the Chairman of the San Francisco Bay 
area chapter of ASIS, I convey the congratulations of 
that chapter to the Detroit Chapter for the outstand- 
ing job it has done in planning and presenting this 
convention seminar. 

On behalf of my chapter I want to urge all of you, 
most enthusiastically, to attend the 8th convention 
seminar being planned for you by the Washington 
Chapter, and by all means, attend the 9th conven- 
tion seminar, which is being planned for you and 
presented in the beautiful and exciting city of San 
Francisco. I look forward to having yeu there. 

The other reason that I asked for recognition from 
the Chair is to read to you at this time a resolution 
which our chapter executive committee presented to 
the Western Regional Vice-President, Mr. Larry Tay- 
lor, for presentation to the Board of Directors. The 
resolution reads, with the permission of the Chair: 
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“Whereas, the membership in the various chapters 
of ASIS now pay dues directly to the National Society 
and no local dues are collected by the chapters, and 
whereas, said local chapters are having extreme diffi- 
culty finding means in raising funds to defray neces- 
sary chapter expenses, inasmuch as no provision is 
made in the by-laws of the society for said chapters 
to impose dues at the local level, be it resolved, there- 
fore, that the National Board of ASIS is hereby re- 
quested to present to the membership at the 1961 
annual seminar in Detroit, Michigan, a motion that 
the treasurer of the National Office be directed to 
refund to the individual chapters on July 1 of each 
year 20 per cent of the dues collected during the 
previous 12-month period for each of their active, af- 
filiate, associate and government members; such re- 
fund to be accompanied with detailed list of names 
for whom refunds are made. Resolved in San Fran 
cisco, California, 7 September 1961, for the member- 
ship, Executive Committee.” That ends the resolu- 
tion. 


I would just like to make a statement with regard 
to that resolution. The chapter which prepared and 
submitted it recognizes that the details and the 
amounts are open to adjustment. The chapter fur- 
ther recognizes and believes and is confident that the 
the members of the Board of Directors, by virtue of 
their past experiences, are well acquainted with the 





financial difficulties that chapters have in keeping 
themselves solvent and in sound financial condition. 
They are also aware of the necessity for having a sound 
financial condition in the chapters, which are, after 
all, the material of which the national organization is 
made, and we feel that with their experience, back- 
ground, and understanding they will be able to find 
the mechanism for properly operating and establish- 
ing and implementing this resolution. Thank you. 

MR. BUCKLEY: I would like to call on Mr. Har- 
old Knapp for comments relative to the: resolution. 
Mr. Knapp is one of the founders of the Camden-Phil- 
adelphia Chapter, and certainly can speak on chap- 
ter activities, noting today that the Camden-Phila- 
delphia Chapter has just been awarded the plaque as 
the “Chapter of the Year.” Mr. Knapp is on the Board 
of Directors and he has had ‘extensive experience 
within the society on the chapter, regional and nation- 
al level. Mr. Knapp, will you comment on the reso- 
lution? 

MR. KNAPP: Thank you, Jack. It has been my 
pleasure and experience to be able to work in the 
chapter area, as well as on the Board of Directors, and, 
as you know, also, as your national secretary for a 
year. 

Let’s make an observation, if we may. Your Board 
of Directors has been consciously sympathetic with 
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the desirability of extending financial assistance to 
the various chapters. There is no question about 
that. 

For instance, | would call to your attention the 
fact that it is a Society requisite that there be a refund 
made to the chapters of ten per cent of the dues col- 
lected during the first two years of the chapter for- 
mation. 

The purpose of that is to get the chapter on its 
feet and get it off to a good start. During this pe- 
riod your chapter will have an opportunity to for- 
mulate plans for further financial assistance. 

You have the ability, I am sure, and should have 
the desire, to obtain advertising for the national Mag- 
azine, for which your chapter claims credit. Twenty 
per cent of the net billing of all this advertising is 
refundable back to your chapter. You have only, num- 
ber one, to obtain this advertising and, number two, 
to claim it. If you obtain the advertising and don’t 
claim it, you will not get this monetary refund, so 
you must do both. Repeating, first, you must get 
the advertising into the magazine; secondly, you must 
write a letter and claim credit for those ads for which 
your chapter has been responsible. 

Your society is built on the premise of having a 
strong national office. Obviously, we have to walk 
before we can run. Remember that our society is a 
young professional society. Seven years is not very 
old, and we have made some tremendous strides. 
Only three years ago we had one person, a very compe- 
tent young lady, in our Washington office. Many of 
you complained that you couldn’t get documents 
signed or correspondence answered. We feel that 
great strides have been made to correct that situation. 
We now have a most competent national Executive 
Director, and he just reported to you some of the 
‘activity of his office. He has two young ladies who 
are already overworked. 

There is need for unity throughout the whole ASIS 
organization, unity of chapter thinking and unity of 
chapters with the national organization. There is need 
for further contact in government channels. 

You receive the ASIS magazine, /ndustrial Security. 
There is need for greater cooperation at the chapter 
level by sending in more articles, things in which you 
as members are specifically competent. We need 
those studies for the benefit of the whole society. 

The newsletter is more on a personal basis. All 
of the above are responsibilities of the national office, 
including committee reports, and you have just heard 
about some of these. The report of the national semi- 
nar in which you are now participating is one. It is 
also the responsibility of your national office to fund 
the national seminar at the start. This that I have 
related to you is pretty much the general policy that 
has been adopted by many other national societies, 
and ASIS has tried to follow this general pattern so 
that we can be of greater service to you. 

Let’s take a look at the situation financially. You 
heard General Fagg report that we, I believe, were 
some $5,000 on the plus side, and that gives us a very 
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small margin. We are badly in need of another man 
in the Washington office. It is impossible to get a 
competent man for $5,000, yet we badly need this 
additional person, so that we can utilize the com- 
petency of General Fagg for contacts with the gov- 
ernment and other areas where he is most competent, 
rather than in the day to day activity of signing letters, 
of writing letters, of doing day to day detail. 

The present annual cost to the society per person, 
member or affiliate, regardless of the classification, is 
$26.76. The most that we can collect from the annual 
dues is $25. Many are on the associate level, many are 
on the government level, and from each of these we 
can collect $10. As far as being self-sustaining, I 
think it immediately adds up that we are losing $16.76 
on every membership that we have in the associate or 
government level, and we are losing $1.76 on every af- 
filiate and active member that we service. This, then, 
has to come out of the plus which we get from the 
magazine and from the displays. That is the only 
source which we have for income because our society 
is losing money on each one of us. 

We have studied this very carefully in the Board 
of Directors, and some of the members of the Board— 
I won’t tell you which side I am on—are adamant that 
we must increase the dues to get ourselves on a sus- 
taining basis. So far, the majority has not ruled. 
We feel that we want to be as much of a complete 
service organization as we possibly can, and to that 
end, as long as we are a little better than breaking 
even, overall, we do not want to increase the dues. 
However, again, your requirements for more commit- 
tee reports, and for another man in the national of- 
fice so that we can have greater stature represent ad- 
ditional costs. Where will the money come from, 
other than to raise the dues? 

If this 20 per cent kick back is approved, you leave 
the Board no choice but to increase the dues. In so 
many words, you are saying, “Let's tax every person 
in the society by raising the dues so that we can give 
a kick back to the chapter.” I don’t think we want 
to do that. 

Here is what it would look like, if we just want 
to maintain status quo, without bringing us up to a 
self-sustaining basis. If we were to put through this 
20 per cent rebate to chapters, it would mean that al- 
filiate and active category dues would have to be 
increased to approximately $31, the government and 
associate members would have to be increased to 
$12.40. I am sure that if this were done by the society, 
we would lose some members. We don’t want to do 
that. 

There is a misunderstanding, and I think I detected 
it in the motion, with regard to having chapter dues. 
There is absolutely nothing in the by-laws which says 
you shall or shall not. You may assess chapter dues 
for anything that you want to accomplish, and some 
chapters do. You may put another 25 cents on the 
cost of a luncheon or dinner or you may make a 
regular assessment. Many chapters do so, while 
other chapters go directly to the companies whose 
persons are members and request voluntary contri- 
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butions. The Camden-Philadelphia Chapter, of which 
1 am a member, finds, however, that the amount 
which it gets back from the net receipts of advertising 
is completely adequate to operate the chapter, to 
increase its membership, to charter buses for trips 
that we have taken, and to pay honorariums to 
speakers. These things are all done by the chapter 
to assure a more interesting and more hard-hitting 
program. All you have to do at the chapter level 
is to get in there and pitch. The company for whom 
you work can afford the low price of the present ad- 
vertising rate. I am sure you have a story to tell. All 
you have to do, first, is to sell your own company on 
the merit of an ad. Next, take a look at your vendors. 
You have people that are supplying material and serv- 
ices to you. Take a look at your vendors and acquaint 
them with your society. Acquaint them with the 
advantages of advertising in our magazine. I am sure 
that you will find to your utter amazement, as we have 
found, that all expenses will be more than covered by 
this means of remuneration. If we employ this and 
this only, and not what has been proposed, it will 
not be necessary for your Board of Directors to take 
action with respect to increasing the dues just to 
maintain status quo. We may eventually have to in- 
crease the dues a small amount, but we may have to 
do that to accomplish the additional services many 
of you are requesting. 

MR. BUCKLEY: Thank you very much, Harold, 
for a very cogent comment on the question. The 





question will be received as a petition to the Board 
of Directors, Mr. Hayden, and Mr. Romano, and 
they, I am sure, will consider it Thursday of this 
week. . - 


Report of the President— 
By JOHN L. BUCKLEY 


Mr. Chairman, members, I will say a few words, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, on committees, chapters, con- 
solidation and communications. In turning over the 
leadership of the Society to my successor on Thursday 
evening, and in discussing the problems (and we all 
have problems in the Society as, well as other organiz- 
ations), with the Board of Directors, I have emphasized 
the problems of committees, chapters, consolidation, 
and the overall problems of communication.. Our 
greatest problem is the failure to communicate eifec- 
tively with ourselves. General Fagg and his staff in the 
National Office stand ready to serve in many ways; 
but for some reason many of us leave him out of the 
communication chain, and for him to ‘be effective to 
the fullest extent he must know what is going on in: 
the regions and in the chapters, and indeed, from in- 
dividual members. 

Your Board of Directors at the moment stands ready 
to accept any suggestions for the improvements of 
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the communication chain within ASIS. Chapters have 
grown in the past few years numerically, but some 
haven't prospered professionally. The fact is that 
this year we lost a couple of chapters because of lack 
of interest and because of several transfers of military 
personnel. The remaining chapter membership did 
not see fit to re-activate, to review the potential of 
the remaining members and to go on an extended 
membership campaign to get the chapter back up to 
strength and into a position of making a contribution 
to the area and to the Society itself. Quality chapter 
leadership is something we must stress, and we should 
continue to work for aggressive professional leader- 
ship at this level. Believe me, although there are 
some five to six hundred of us here, this represents 
only a percentage of the total membership of the 
Society. Many members do not have the privilege of 
attending these seminars and they look for their pro- 
fessional motivation and stimulation at the chapter 
level—and there has been a great tendency in some 
areas to forget this—where chapter meetings are sim- 
ply meetings of the group to wine and dine and per- 
haps tell a few security type stories. This provides 
no professional stimulation for the membership and 
it is certainly viewed as a problem area by the Board of 
Directors. 

With reference to my use of the word consolidation, 
it is a fact that chapters and also the general member- 
ship itself, have made only a small gain numerically 
during the past year for many reasons. I think this 
is good. It is healthy in a fast-growing organization 
such as the Society. We have come a long way and, 
perhaps in some areas, too far too fast. I propose 
that now is a good time to review our accomplish- 
ments to date, to acknowledge past errors, and to 
provide the leadership and management necessary to 
prevent recurrence of past mistakes. In this manner 
we strengthen number one, the Society, and number 
two, the individual segments of the Society, the chap- 
ters. In consolidation I believe we will realize a 
better end product, we will have more quality than 
quantity, we will have a more professional approach 
and do a better job in our many areas of interest. 
I realize that in the past we have established a na- 
tional membership goal of 10,000 individuals engaged 
in the security field. We are seven years old this 
year, and, as Fate Fagg reported to you, we gained 
very few members since the last Seminar. Person- 
ally, I do not see the possibility at this moment in 
time of achieving the 10,000 member goal. 


To continue this trend of thought, I am sure that 
the membership criteria should be reviewed during 
this time of consolidation and I am certain that the 
Board is contemplating so doing at the October and 
November meetings. There are many more things to 
accomplish. I do not feel, and I am sure you join me 
in this reflection, that although we did not prosper 
greatly in the area of increased numbers this year, we 
have not indeed taken a step backward. We have kept 
up, we have accomplished much. Particuiarly through 
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the efforts of many of our hard-working committees. 
One of the vital problems that is under discussion 
right now is the establishment of definitive policies 
and areas of interest of each committee and a stan- 
dard method of operation for each committee. Fur- 
ther, we are trying to improve the methods by which 
we get committee reports to the entire membership. 

I have an article that I would like to read to you 
to amplify the theme that I have been speaking on. 
I am hoping that you will not think it is a negative ap- 
proach, because, believe me, it isn’t. I think we have 
to be realistic and we should face facts, and in doing 
this, perhaps there is a degree of exuberance over our 
accomplishments which we had last year that we prob- 
ably do not display this year. 

This is from This Week* magazine, and was writ- 
ten by Ruger Hull, president of Mutual of New York, 
and I am sure it has an application here. It is en- 
titled, ‘““There Are Two Kinds of People, Which Kind 
Are You?” 

“Have you ever asked yourself this question? If 
every citizen performed just as you do, where would 
the country be? What if every fellow worked at his 
job the way you worked, showed the same interest, 
the same diligence, the same faithfulness, the same 
skill and discipline, what would happen to our coun- 
try? 

“Someone has aptly said that there are really only 
two kinds of people; those who are part of the prob- 
lem and those who are part of the solution. Do you 
think only in terms of yourself, how much you can 
make, what you can get out of life? Those who think 
that way are definitely part of the problem. 

“Or are you concerned with the contribution you 
can make, how much you can give, how much you 
can put in? People like that are part of the answer. 
Some people treat life like a slot machine, trying to 
put in as little as possible and always hoping to hit 
the jackpot, but I believe that people are wiser, hap- 
pier and have more inner peace when they think of 
life as a solid, intelligent investment from which 
they receive in terms of what they put in, and by do- 
ing so, they help preserve our free society.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me leave that thought 
with you, as it applies to ASIS, and in doing so, let 
me publicly thank the National officers, the Chapter 
officers and the Regional Vice Presidents, the mem- 
bership, General Fagg and his staff, the committees, 
members of the Board of Directors who have been so 
kind and helpful to me during the past year as 
your President. Certainly, in many instances, I was 
only a figurehead to represent the Society in your 
name. This was particularly true in Europe, where I 
went to be a guest of Jim Lynch, Sid Rubenstein, and 
King Young, three of our fine members. So thank you 
all, it is appreciated and I am certain that the future 
officers of ASIS will have your continuing support. 

Is there any other business to come before this 
meeting? 

Apparently not. The meeting is adjourned. 


* This Weck magazine (May 28, 61), Copyright 1961 by United News- 
papers Magazine Corp., 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
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